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~ $326,000,000- 


For JHFORMATION: APPLY To.- 


~ [California and. Sansome Sts. cisco, 


This is: the most tikely ‘store 
‘San Frangieco to have thé book 
Sou waht in-stock becausé 
‘the largest- ahd. most complete 
“book-store,. EVERY BOOK. 
PUBLISHED is HERE or will. 
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IT’S UP TO YOU, whether you will have one 

of our machines and get about, as well as the 
more fortunate part of humanity. We say what 
we mean, and mean what we say, when we 
claim to have THE BEST THING THAT EVER 
HAPPENED, for that class that need some- 
thing to help them get about and enjoy life. 
JUST THE THING FOR A HOLIDAY PRES- | 
ENT for an invalid, friend or relative. We | 
make other good things, too, in the way of | 
Tricycles, etc. SEND FOR FREE ILLUS- | 


EAMES TRICYCLE CO. s 


2015 to 2024 MARKET ST. San Francisca, 


Vallejo Commercial 
Bank 4 


VALLEJO, CAL. 
Incorporated May 17th, 1889 


G. W. Wilson, President R.J.R Aden, Vice-President 
S.J. McKnight, Cashier D. Brosnahan, Asst. Cashier 


4, 


DIRECTORS: 


G. W. Wilson, R.J. A. Aden, 8S. J.;:McKnight, Frederick 
W. Hall, A, Wilzinski, Jas, McCudden, M. Kemper. 


Azan 


STATEMENT AT CLOSE OF “BUSINESS: 
OCTOBER (7th, 1901. 


Resources 


Loans and Overdrafts - - et $152,462.05 
Cash on hand and Due from Bavks = - - 102,309.91 
United States Bonds and other Bonds -— - 108,460.00 
Real Estate, Furniture and Fixtures - - 39,827.84 
Miscellaneous Advances’ - - - 622.22 


$103,682.02 

Liabilities 
Capital Stock Paid In - - - - - $ 95,000.00 | 
Reserve Fund - - - - - - - 8,200.00 
Undivided Profits, Net - - - - - 15,494.89 
Deposits - - - - - - - . -284,.987.13 | 


$403 682.02 
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ST. NICH 


FOR YOUNG 


ARE there any boys or girls in your home ? If so, do you want 
them to grow up familiar with the best literature and art, and 
with all their highest impulses quickened 2? There is a way to 
do it, at an expense of less than one cent a day,— a way to have 
in your home the best educational influence of our time. 

“St. Nicholas for Young Folks” is the medium — a magazine 


HOUSEHOLD JOYS— BEAR HUNTING.”’ 
A prize drawing by a young St. Nicholas League artist. 


The above is a drawing by a young artist in the St. Nicholas League department of St. Nicholas, wherein 
prizes are offered for the best pictures, photographs, stories, poems, etc. This special picture attracted the 
attention of Howard Pyle, who offered the young artist a scholarship in his School of Art. Mr. Pyle writes the 
following letter showing his interest in the St. Nicholas League: 


WILMINGTON, DEL., September 23, Igor. 
To the Editor of the St. Nicholas League. 
Dear Sir: 

I find myself much interested in the work which 
you are doing in the St. Nicholas League. It is not 
only that I am so interested in young artists and in their 
efforts to produce beautiful and interesting pictures; 
apart from this, I enjoy studying for its own sake the 
honest competitive effort that the prizes which you offer 
through the valuable pages of your magazine stimu- 
late. I never fail, when the St. Nicholas enters the 
house, to turn to the leaves of the League and to look 
at the pictures that embellish it, wondering as to who 
are the boys and the girls who draw them, what they 
are like, what their homes are like, what are their am- 
bitions, their desires, their aims in life. Who knows 
but that some great future artist, who is destined, after 
a while, to reach high-pinnacled altitudes, is here es- 
saying his first unfledged effort at flight; who knows 
but that some future man of might may some time look 


back to the very page of the magazine which I hold 
open in my hand, and may see in it his first young work 
that won the glory of his first young prize in life! These 
are the thoughts that make the pages of the League so 
interesting to me. 

I am, besides, more personally interested in that I 
have a School of Art of my own in Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, where I live and where I[ teach a few pupils, some 
three or four of whom are not older than these young 
people of the League, and who are now starting at the 
very elementary beginning of their Art studies. Hence, 
also, I never open the pages of the League without 
wondering whether I may not sce in it some, as yet, 
unopened flower of Art that is destined to be trans- 
planted to my own little garden. 

I wish you every success in your endeavors to stimu- 
late such young efforts in so beautiful a field of life- 
work, and I am 

Very sincerely yours, 
HOWARD PYLE. 
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absolutely unique in the _litera- 
ture of the world,— indeed, with- 
out a rival. It is recommended by 
educators everywhere,—it contains 
only the very best and most helpful 
and entertaining literature, and it is 
illustrated by the greatest of Amer- 
ican illustrators. 

IN 1902 some new features are to 
be introduced into this famous peri- 
odical — one is the printing of 
stories complete in a single number,— 
no serials. A splendid group of 
stories by the best living writers for 
young folks has been gathered for 
this purpose. 

NATURE STUDY is now a fea- 
ture of St. Nicholas. The young 
readers ask questions and they are 
answered in a department called 
“Nature and Science.”’ Private 
schools take the magazine for this 
alone. The “St. Nicholas League”’ 
is an organization of St. Nicholas 
readers wherein prizes are offered 
for the best pictures, stories, poems, 
etc. This is a most stimulating de- 
partment; its results are astonishing. 


St. Nicholas costs $3.00 a year. It is the best mag- 
azine of its kind in the world. Begin subscrip- 
tions With November, first number of the volume. 


The Century Co., Union Sq., NewYork 


CAN THE SEA-ANEMONE TELL THE DIF- 
FERENCE BETWEEN A PIECE OF 
MEAT AND BLOTTING-PAPER 
SOAKED IN MEAT-JUICE? 


An illustration from ‘‘ Nature and Science” 
in St. Nicholas. 


“Nature and Science” 


one of the special departments of St. Nicholas, 
is attracting the notice of educators every- 
where. 


‘*T am glad to say that I consider the ‘ Na- 
ture and Science department a most valuable 
educational feature, not only for young chil- 
dren but for more mature students, and for 
teachers and parents. I believe the gain in 

ywer over a mind not developed by such an 
interest to be at least fifty per cent.'"—C. E. 
Mason, Principal of the Castle School for 
Girls, Tarrytown, N 

‘*The worth of the ‘Nature and Science’ 
department is so great that the State of New 
York allows the publishers to distribute circu- 
lars concerning it at the teachers’ institutes.” 
—American Kitchen Magazine. 


‘* That school is to be pitied indeed that never 
sees acopy of ST. NICHOLAS. Whenateacher 
is perplexed as to how to take up the work in 
nature study, the magazine inaugurates a new 
department, dealing with this very subject, that 
is full of suggestion for her as well as of un- 
failing interest for the children." — Southern 
Educational Journal, Atlanta. 


‘*l am very much interested in the nature- 
study work in the ST. NICHOLAS, and I believe 
it will be a great success. The illustrations 
are unapproachable.’'— John W. Spencer, 
Bureau of Nature Study and Farmers’ 
Reading Course, Cornell University, Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Ithaca, N. Y. 


“YOU HAVE STRUCK THE KEY-NOTE. No 
subject is more important and no subject has 
so little printed matter and material to help 
the teacher. I shall be glad to avail myself of 
your help." —F. J. Barhard, Superinten- 
dent of Schools of Seattle, Wash. 


‘*l am very much pleased with the depart- 
ment ‘ Nature and Science, and feel that it cer- 
tainly will do a great good in directing many 
young people to interesting and beneficial ob- 
servations of the wonderful field of Nature that 
lies so close to them and yet is closed to so 
many because they have not been led to ob- 
serve.’—George F. Atkinson, Professor 
of Botany, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y. 
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K. H. RUSSELL’S PUBLICATIONS 


IN THE FOG 


By RicHarp Harpine Davis. 


The most entertaining nov- 
elette that Mr. Davis has 
ever written, marking his 
entrance into a new field of 
fiction. A detective story 
treated in a burlesque spirit, 
but filled with thrilling ad- 
ventures and mysteries. 
Beautifully illustrated with 
pictures in color by FRED- 
ERIC DORR STEELE 
and THOMAS MITCHELL 
PEIRCE. Price, $1.50. 


IF I WERE KING 
By Justin Huntiy McCartuy 


A dramatic novel founded 
upon the career of Francois 
Villon. A vital story, full of 
romance and spirited action 
with a charming love story. 
Bound to be the most popu- 
lar novel of the year. Hand- 
somely illustrated with pic- 
tures of Mr. E. H. Sothern 
and company in scenes from 
the play, and drawings in 
color by ALICE WOODS. 
Price, $1.50. 


A WIDOW FORTY MODERN 


HER FRIENDS FABLES 


CHARLES DANA GIB- GEORGE ADBE’S clever fa- 
a ll ‘et book. The bles in slang. A keenly hu- 
pictoria story of a morous book, beautifully 
fascinating young wid- | printed in imitation of the 


ow in Mr. Gibson’s skil- 
ful style. Price, $0.00. ore nets of fables. Price, 


MR. DOOLEY’S 
OPINIONS 


The new Dooley book by 
F. P. wUNNE. Humorously 
quaint views on the political 
and social discussions of the 
day. srice, 


A BUNCH OF THE 
BUCKSKINS MERRY-GO-ROUND 


By FReEpERIC REMINGTON By CaRoLyN WELLS 


Eight large striking draw- Spirited satires and amus- 


ings in pastel, beautifully re- 
produced in color. The most ing parodies. illustrated 
attractive color work pro- with many clever drawings 


duced in America. Price, 
$6.00. Single prints, price | >Y PETER NEWELL and 


$1.00 each. F. Y. CORY. Price, $1.50. 


The STORY of CUPID and PSYCHE. WALTER PATER’S 
charming translations with beautiful reproductions in color 
of the thirty-two famous drawings by Raphael, and a front- 
ispiece in color of the exquisite Psyche of Praxiteles. The 
most artistically complete edition published. Price, $3.00. 


AMERICAN GIRLS. Seven bewitching types of the American 
girl, by THOMAS MITCHELL PEIRCE, reproduced in pho- 
togravure. Price, $7.00. Single prints, $1.50 eacu. 


THE OLD FARM. pictures by RUDOLF EICKEMEYER. JR. 
Price, $2.00. 


THE DOLLY 


A BEAUTIFUL CATALOGUE with over 200 illustrations by 
GIBSON, CHRISTY, REMINGTON and the majority of the 
best artists of America will be sent free to any address. 


DIALOGUES 


An edition-de-luxe of 


Any of the publications on this page may be obtained of all 
booksellers, or will be sent to any address, postpaid by the 
publishers, upon receipt of price. 


R. H. RUSSELL, 3 W. 29th St., New York. 


ANTHONY HOPE'S §sfa- 
mous dialogues, with a 
number of new ones. Fif- 
teen beautiful full-page 
drawings by HOWARD 
CHANDLER CHRISTY. 
Price, $2.50. 
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SOME POPULAR FICTION. 
Up and Down the Lands of Gold 


By MARY DEVEREUX 
Author of “From Kingdom to Colony.” A story of the 
Present Day. 12mo., $1.50. 


MISTRESS BRENT WHITE APRONS 

Lucy M. Thruston's charming Maryland New Edition of Maud Wilder Goodwin's 
romance, with a real woman, Margaret favorite Colonial romance, with colored 
Brent, for the central character. Iilus- rtm, 2 and five full page illustra- 
trated. $1.50. tions. $1.50 


SIR CHRISTOPHER 


SEVENTH EDITION NOW READY! 
Mrs. Goodwin’s Romance of a Maryland Manor in 1644. 
$1.50. 


TRUTH DEXTER 


40TH THOUSAND! 
The Great American Society Novel with “The Most Lovable 
Heroine in Modern Fiction.” By 
Sydney McCall. 12mo., $1.50. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, BOSTON, MASS. 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION 


=) WEBSTER’S 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


NEW PLATES THROUGHOUT 


25,000 ADDITIONAL WORDS 


PHRASES AND DEFINITIONS 


Prepared under the direct supervision of W. T. Harris, Ph.D., LL.D., United States 
Commissioner of Education, assisted by a large corps of competent specialists. 


Rich Bindings. 2364 Pages. 5000 Illustrations 


| AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


We also publish Webster's Collegiate Dictionary with a Scottish Glossary, etc. 
First class in quality, second class in size.”’"— Murray 


Full particulars with specimen pages etc., of both books sent on application. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 


/_WEBSTER'S LS WEESTER'S \ 
: 
| WEBSTER'S WEBSTER'S 
COLLEGIATE COLLEGUSE 
DICTIONARY 
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Gold Seal Rubber Belting 
Packing and Mose is the 
best made 


Manufacturers of the genuine Crack-Proof Gold Seal Mining Boots 


We manufacture Rubber Goods and oil Clothing in San Francisco. 


BC LOTHING BOOTS® SHOES — 


San Francisco, 
73 and75 First St, Portland, Or 


— 


R.A PEASE, eres PACIFIC Coast AGENCY OF 
FM. SAEPARD. Jr, Treas. Vnited States Rubber Co India Rubber Ce Eureka Fire Mose Co. 
CFRUAYSA, sec Goodyear Metallic Rubber SheeCe Mew York Rubber Ce Sawyer Belting Ce 
Woonsocket Rubber @ American Mard Rubberce. Califernia Rubber Ce 
F.G SARGENT. MA Connecticut Rubber Ce The Butler Hard Rubber: Pacific Rubber Ce 
nhede Island Rubber GC The Geork’s Ward RubberCe San Francisco Rubber Ce 
Rubber Clething Ce The India Rubber Cemb Ce 
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Silver in 
every form 


and finish 


Prevents Silver Wear 


E SILVER POLISH 


SILICO 


Lessens Silver Care. 


It cleans 
without a 
blemish. 


Will send postpaid on receipt of 
10c. a trial package all over 
U. S. and Canada. 


Fine 
Photo- 
graphs 


fs 


Conning towers of the Oregon. 


The Guns that did the work at Santiago. Views of United States Navy, Mare Island, 
South and Central America and Samoa; also California views. A full assortment on hand 
at all times. Liberal discount to the trade. 


328 GEORGIA ST., VALLEJO, CAL. 
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AND NARCOTIC RECOMMENDED / 
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COFFEE AUTHORITIES 
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Galifornia 
Limited= 


RUNS DAILY to 
Chicago in fast 
time & with fine 
accommodations 


SELBY SMELTING AND 
LEAD COMPANY 


RKRefiners of 
GOLD AND SILVER BARS, GOLD DUST, ETC. 


o Buyers of 2 


GOLD, SILVER, LEAD AND COPPER 3 ORES, 
GOLD CONCENTRATES, LEAD BULLION, 
CYANIDE PRODUCT, ETC. 


ORE and BULLION ASSAYERS 


Works at Vallejo Junction, Cal. Office, 416 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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EMPORIUM 


FRANCISCO, 


The Christmas Displays 
—including the beautiful Swiss Alps, Vil 
St. Gothards 

Santa Claus 


palace at at the North forth Pole 


Our Holiday Booklet 
—24 pages—giving a !ist of 


and many illustrations—free for the “a 


tunne/ in miniature—begin y, November 18th. 


gin his reception December 23, in a reproduction of his wonderful 


ts 


BLOMQVIST SYSTEM 


is the only system known throughout the whole world that successfully cures 
Spinal Curvatures. Not only does it cure any deformity of the body, but it also 
corrects any deformity in the outlines of the body. 

This system treats succesefully both ladies and gentlemen for Nervous Pros- 
tration, Exhaustion, Nervous Trouble Loss of Appetite, Sour Stomach, Sick 
Stomach, Dyspepsia and Indigestion, Heart Disease, Liver Complaint, Malaria, 
Cold Hands and Feet, Weak Circulation. 

For the Ladies—Wrinkles are removed, the complexion improved, and phy- 
sicr| health restored. A successful treatment for bust development is given. 
In short, nature is aided to give the bodies of both men and women the most 
perfect type of development and the best condition of health. 

Pi muscles developed to any size—natures’s cure, Swedish movement cure 
ven 

References furnished from many people of the highest social and political 
standing in the United States 

Consult your family physician. Treatment by mail only requires five min- 
utes, morning and evening. 

Write for full information and convincing endorsements—write today. 


BLOMQVIST 
Gymnastic and Orthopedic Institute 


Creighton Block, OFIAHA, NEBRASKA, 
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INSURANCE 
1,009: 
1g 
Fire nN ER 
S of 
A PROSPEROUS 


AND PROGRESSIVE CO. Ve 


Subscribed Capital 


ITS PURPOSE IS 


To help its members to build homes, also to make loans on improved 
property, the members giving first liens on their real estate as security. 
To help its stockholders to earn from 8 to 12 per cent per annum on their 
stock, and to allow them to open deposit accounts bearing interest at the 
rate of 5 per cent per annum. 


HOME OFFICE: 222 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Wm. Corbin, Secretary and General Manager. 
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(From a photograph taken in [1869.-) 


First Editor of the OVERLAND MONTHLY. 
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LANTY FOSTERS MISTAKE 
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ANTY FOSTER was crouching on 

a low stool before the dying kit- 

chen fire, the better to get its fad- 

ing radiance on the book she was 
reading. Beyond, through the open win- 
dow and door, the fire was also slowly 
fading from the sky and the mountain 
ridge whence the sun had dropped half 
an hour before. The view was up-hill, 
and the sky-line of the hili was marked 
by two or three gibbet-like poles from 
which, on a now invisible line between 
them, depended certain objects—mere 
black silhouettes against the sky—which 
bore weird likeness to human figures. 
Absorbed as she was In her book, she 
occasionally cast an impatient glance 
in that direction, as the sunlight faded 
more quickly than her fire. For the flut- 
tering objects were the “week’s wash” 
which had to be brought in before night 
fell and the mountain wind arose. It 
was strong at that altitude and before 
this had ravished the clothes from the 
line, and scattered them along the high 
road leading over the ridge—once even 
lashing the shy schoolmaster with a pair 
of Lanty’s own stockings, and blinding 
the parson with a really tempestuous pet- 
ticoat. 


A whiff of wind down the big-throated 
chimney stirred the log embers on the 
hearth, and the girl jumped to her feet, 
closing the book wich an impatient snap. 
She knew her mother’s voice would fol- 
low. It was hard to leave her heroine 
at the crucial mcment of receiving an 
explanation from a presumed faithless 
lover, just to climb a hill and take in a 
lot of soulless washing, but such are the 
infelicities of stolen romance reading. 
She threw the clothes basket over her 
head like a hood, the handle resting 
across her bosom and shoulders, and, 
with both her hands free, started out of 
the cabin. But the darkness had come 
up from the valley in one stride, after 
its mountain fashion, had outstripped 
her, and she was instantly plunged in 
it. Still the outline of the ridge above 
her was visible, with the white steadfast 
stars that were not there a moment ago, 
and by that sign she knew she was late. 
She had to battle against the rushing 
wind now, which sung through the in- 
verted basket over her head and held her 
back, but with bent shoulders she at last 
reached the top of the ridge and the 
level. Yet here, owing to the shifting 
of the lighter background above her, she 
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now found herself again encompassed 
with the darkness. The outlines of the 
poles had disappeared, the white flut- 
tering garments were distinct apparitions 
waving in the wind like dancing ghosts. 
But there certainly was a queer mis- 
shapen bulk moving beyond, which she 
did not recognize, and as she at last 
reached one of the poles, a shock was 
communicated to it, through the clothes 
line and the bulk beyond. Then she 
heard a voice say, impatiently: 

“What in h—ll am I running into 
now?” 

It was ‘a man’s voice, and, from its 
elevation, the voice of a man on horse- 
back. She answered without fear and 
with slow deliberation: 

“Inter our clothes line, I reckon.” 

“Oh,” said the man in a half apologetic 
tone. Then in brisker accents: “The 
very thing I want! I say, can you give 
me a bit of it? The ring of my saddle 
girth has fetched loose. I can fasten it 
with that.” 

“I reckon,” replied Lanty, with the 
same unconcern, moving nearer the 
bulk, which now separated into two parts 
as the man dismounted. “How much do 
you want?” 

“A foot or two will do.” 

They were now in front of each other, 
although their faces were not distinguish- 
able to either. Lanty, who had been fol- 
lowing the lines with her hand, here 
came upon the end knotted around the 
last pole. Then she began to untie. 

“What a place to hang clothes,” he 
said curiously. 

“Mighty dryin’ tno’,”’ returned Lanvy, 
laconically. 

“And your house?—is it near by?” he 
continued. 

“Just down the ridge—ye kin see from 
the edge. Got a knife?” She had un- 
tied the knot. 

“No—yes—wait.” He had hesitated 
a moment and then produced something 
from his breast pocket which he, how- 
ever, kept in his hand. As he did not of- 
fer it to her she simply held out a sec- 
tion of the rope between her hands, 
which he divided with a single cut. She 
saw only that the instrument was long 
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and keen. Then she lifted the flap of the 
saddle for him as he attempted to fasten 
the loose ring with the rope, but the 
darkness made it impossible. With an 
ejaculation he fumbled in his pockets. 
“My last match!” he said, striking it, as 
he crouched over it to protect it from 


the wind. Lanty leaned over also with | 


her apron raised between it and the blast. 
The flame for an instance lit up the ring, 
the man’s dark face, mustache, and white 
teeth set together as he tugged at the 
girth, and on Lanty’s brown velvet eyes 
and soft round cheek framed in the bas- 
ket. Then it went out, but the ring was 
secured. 

“Thank you,” said the man with a short 
laugh, “but I thought you were a hump- 
backed witcn in the dark there.’ 

“And I couldn’t make out whether you 
was a cow or a bar,” returned the young 
girl simply. ' 

Here, however, he quickly mounted his 
horse, but in the action something 
slipped from his clothes, struck a stone 
and boundeu away in the darkness. 

“My knife,” he said hurriedly. “Please 
hand it to me.” But although the young 
girl dropped on her knees and searched 
the ground diligently, it could not be 
found. The man, with a restrained ejacu- 
lation, again dismounted, and joined in 
the search. “Haven’t you got another 
match?” suggested Lanty. 

“No—it was my last!” he said, im- 
patiently. 

“Just you hol’ on here,” she said sud- 
denly, “and Il run down to the kitchen 
and fetch you a light. I won't be 
long.” 

“No! No!” said the man, quickly, 
“don’t! I couldn’t wait; I’ve been here 
too long now. Look here. You come 
in daylight and find it, and—just keep it 
for me, will you?” he laughed. “Tl 
come for it. And now, if you'll only help 
to set me on that road again—for it’s 
so infernal black I can’t see the mare’s 
ears ahead of me—I won’t bother you any 
more. Thank you.” 

Lanty had quietly moved to his horse’s 
head and taken the bridle in her hand, 
and at once seemed to be lost in the 
gloom. But in a few moments he felt 
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“And more than that, she was conscious that she was blushing.” 
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the muffled thud of his horse’s hoofs on 
the thick dust of the highway, and its 
still hot impalpable powder rising to his 
nostrils. 

“Thank you,” he said again, “I’m ail 
right now,” and in the pause that fol- 
lowed it seemed to Lanty that he had 
extended a parting hand to her in the 
darkness. She put up her own to meet 
it, but missed his, which had blundered 
onto her shoulder, Before she could 
grasp it, she felt him stooping over her 
the light brush of his soft mustache on 
her cheek, and then the starting forward 
of his horse. But the retaliating box on 
the ear she had promptly aimed at him 
spent itself in the black space which 
seemed suddenly to have swallowed up 
the man, and even his light laugh. 

For an instant she stood still, and then 
swinging the basket indignantly from 
her shoulder, took up her suspended task. 
It was no light one in the increasing 
wind, and the unfastened clothes line had 
precipitated a part of its burden to the 
ground through the loosening of the 
rope. sut on picking up the trailing 
garments her hand struck an unfamiliar 
object. The stranger’s lost knife! She 
thrust it hastily into the bottom of the 
basket and completed her work. As she 
began to descend with her burden she 
saw that the light of the kitchen fire, 
seen through the windows, was aug- 
mented by a candle. Her mother was 
evidently awaiting her. 

“Pretty time to be fetchin’ in the 
wash,” said Mrs. Foster, querulously. 
“But what can you expect when folks 
stand gossipin’ and philanderin’ on the 
ridge instead o’ tendin’ to their work.” 

Now Lanty knew that she had not been 
“gossipin’’”’ nor “‘philanderin’,”’” yet as the 
parting salute might have been open to 
that imputation, and as she surmised 
that her mother might have overheard 
their voices, she briefly said, to prevent 
further questioning, that she had shown 
a stranger the road. But for her mother’s 
unjust accusation she would have been 
more communicative. As Mrs. Foster 
went back grumblingly into the sitting 
room, Lanty resolved to keep the knife 
at present a secret from her mother, and 


to that purpose removed it from the bas- 
ket. But in the light of the candle she 
saw it for the first time plainly—and 
started. 

For it was really a dagger! jeweled- 
handled and richly wrought—such as 
Lanty had never looked upon before. 
The hilt was studded with gems, and the 
blade, which had a cutting edge, was 
damascened in blue and gold. Her soft 
eyes reflected the brilliant setting—her 
lips parted breathlessly; then, as her 
mother’s voice arose in the other room, 
she thrust it back into its velvet sheath 
and clapped it in her pocket. Its rare 
beauty had confirmed her resolution of 
absolute secrecy. To have shown it now 
would have made “no end of talk.” And 
she was not sure but that her parents 
would have demanded its custody! And 
it was given to ker by him to keep. This 
settled the question of moral ethics. She 
took the first opportunity to run up to 
her bedroom and hide it under the mat- 
tress. 

Yet the thought of it filled the rest 
of her evening. When her household 
duties were done she took up her novel 
again partly from force of habit and 
partly as an attitude in which she could 
think of /t undisturbed. For what was 
fiction to her now! ‘rue, it possessed a 
certain reminiscent value. A “dagger” 
had appeared in several romances she 
had devoured, but she never had a clear 
idea of one before. “The Count sprang 
back, and, drawing from his belt a richly 
jeweled dagger, hissed between his teeth” 
—or, more to the purpose, “Take this,” 
said Orlando, handing her the _ ruby- 
hilted poignard which had gleaned upon 
his thigh, “and should the caitiff attempt 
thy unguarded innocence—” 

“Did ye hear what your father was say- 
in’?” _ started. It was her 
mother’s voice in the doorway, and she 
had been vaguely conscious of another 
voice pitched in the same querulous key 
—which, indeed, was the dominant ex- 
pression of the small ranchers of that 
fertile neighborhood. Possibly a too 
complaisant and unaggressive Nature had 
spoiled them. 

“Yes!—no!” said Lanty, abstractedly, 
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“what did he say?” 

“If you wasn’t taken up with fool 
book!” said Mrs. Foster, glancing at her 
daughter’s siightly conscious color, “ye’d 
know! He allowed ye’d better not leave 
yer filly in the far pasture nights. That 
gang o’ Mexican horse-thieves is out 
again, and raided McKinnon’s stock last 
night.” 

This touched Lanty closely. The filly 
was her own property, and she was break- 
ing it for her own riding. But her 
distrust of her parents’ interference was 
greater than any fear of horse stealers. 
“She’s mighty uneasy in the barn, and,” 
she added, with a proud consciousness 
of that beautiful, yet carnal, weapon 
upstairs, “I reckon I ken protect her and 
myself agin any Mexican horse thieves.” 

“My! but we're gettin’ high and 
mighty,” responded Mrs. Foster, with 
deep irony. “Did you git all that outer 
your fool book?” 

““Mebbe,” Lanty, curtly. 

Nevertheless, her thoughts that night 
were not entirely based on written ro- 
mance. She wondered if the stranger 
knew that she had really tried to box his 


ears in the darkness; also if he had been. 


able to see her face. His, she remem- 
bered; at least, the flash of his white 
teeth against his dark face and darker 
mustache, which was quite as soft as her 
own hair. But if he thought “for a 
minnit” that she was “goin’ to allow an 
entire stranger to kiss her—he was 
mighty mistaken.” She would let him 
know it “pretty quick”! She shouid 
hand him back tne dagger “quite careless 
like’—and never let on that. she'd 
thought anything of it. Perhaps that was 
the reason why, before she went to bed, 
she took a good look at it, and, after 
taking off her straight beltless calico 
gown, she even tried the effect of it, 
thrust in the stiff waistband of her petti- 
coat, with the jeweled hilt displayed, 
and thought it looked charming—as in. 
deed it did. And then, having said her 
prayers like a good girl, and supplicated 
that she should be less “techy” with her 
parents, she went to sleep and dreamed 
that she had gone out to take in the wash 
again but that the clothes had all changed 


to the queerest lot of folks, who were ail 
fighting and struggling with each other 
until she, Lanty! drawing her dagger, 
rushed up single-handed among them, 
crying: “Disperse, ye craven curs—dis- 
perse, I say.” And they dispersed. 

Yet even Lanty was obliged to admit 
the next morning that all this was some- 
what incongruous with the baking of 
“corn dodgers,” the frying of fish, the 
making of beds, and her other household 
duties, and dismissed the stranger from 
her mind until he should “happen along.” 
In her freer and more acceptable out-of- 
door duties she even tolerated the ad- 
vances of neighboring swains who made 
a point of passing by “Foster’s Ranch,” 
and who were quite aware that Atalanta 
Foster, alias “Lanty,” was one of the 
prettiest girls in the country. But Lanty’s 
toleration consisted in that singular per- 
formance known to herself as “giving 
them as good as they sent,” being a lazy 
traversing, qualified with scorn, of all 
that they advanced. How long they 
would have put up with this from a plain 
girl I do not know, but Lanty’s short up- 
per lip seemed framed for indolent and 
fascinating scorn, and her soft, dreamy 
eyes usually looked beyond the question. 
er, or blunted his bolder glances in their 
velvety surfaces. The tibretto of these 
scenes was not exhaustive, e. g.: 

The Swain (with bold, bad gayety): 
Saw that shy schoolmaster hangin’ round 
your ridge yesterday! Orter know by 
this time that shyness with a gal don’t 
pay. 

Lanty (decisively): Mebbe he allows it 
don’t get left as often as impudence. 

The Swain (ignoring the reply and his 
previous attitude and becoming more di- 
rect): I was calkilatin’ to say that with 
these yer hoss-thieves about, yer filly 
ain’t safe in the pasture. I took a turn 
round there two or three times last even- 
ing, to see if she was all right. 

Lanty (with a flattering show of in- 
terest): No! did ye now? I was jest 
wonderin’ 

The Swain (eagerly): I did—quite late, 
too! Why, that’s nothin’, Miss Atlanty, 
to what I’d do for you. 

Lanty (musing, with far off eyes): 
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Then that’s why she was so awful skeerd 
and frightened! Just jumpin’ outer her 
skin with horror. I reckoned it was bar 
or panther or a spook! You ought to 
have waited till she got accustomed to 
your looks. 

Nevertheless, despite this elegant rail- 
lery, Lanty was enough concerned in 
the safety of her horse to visit it the 
next day with a view of bringing it 
nearer home. She had just stepped into 
the alder fringe of a dry ‘run’ when she 
came suddenly upon the figure of a horse- 
man in the “run” who had been hidden 
by the alders from the plain beyond, and 
who seemed to be engaged in examining 
the hoof marks in the dust of the old 
ford. Something about his figure struck 
her recollection, and, as he looked up 
quickly, she saw it was the owner of 
the dagger. But he appeared to be lighter 
of hair and complexion and was dressed 
differently and more like a vaquero. Yet 
there was tle same flash of his teeth 
as he recognized her, and she knew it 
was the same man. 

Alas! for her preparation. Without 
the knife she could not make that 
haughty return of it which she had con- 
templated. ‘And more than that, she was 
conscious she was blushing! Neverthe- 
less she managed to level her pretty 
brown eyebrows at him, and said sharply 
that if he followed her to her home she 
would return his property at once. 

“But I’m in no hurry for it,” he said 
with a laugh—the same light laugh and 
pleasant voice she remembered, “and I'd 
rather not come to the house just now. 
The knife is in good hands, I know—and 
I'll call for it when I want it! And until 
then—if it’s all the same to you—keep 
it to yourself—keep it dark—as dark as 
the night I lost it!” 

“T don’t go about blabbing my affairs,” 
said Lanty, indignantly, “and if it hadn’t 
been dark that night you’d have had your 
ears boxed—you know why!” 

The stranger laughed again, waved his 
hand to Lanty and galloped away. 

Lanty was a little disappointed. The 
daylight had taken away some of her 
illusions. He was certainly very good- 


looking—but not quite as picturesque, 
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mysterious and thrilling as in the dark! 
And it was very queer—he certainly did 
look darker that night! Who was he? 
and why was he lingering near her? He 
was different to her neighbors—her ad- 
mirers. He might be one of these lo- 
caters, from the big towns, who prospect 
the land, with a view of settling govern- 
ment warrants on them—they were al- 
ways so secret until they found out what 
they wanted. She did not dare to seek 
information of her friends—for the same 
reason that she had concealed his exist- 
ence from her mother—it would provoke 
awkward questions; and it was evident 
that he was trusting to her secrecy, too. 
The thought thrilled her with a new 
pride, and was some compensation for 
the loss of her more intangible romance. 
It would be mighty fine when he did call 
openly for his beautiful knife, and de- 
clared himself, to have them all know 
that she knew about it all along. 
When she reached home, to guard 
against another such surprise, she deter- 
mined to keep the weapon with her, and 
distrusting her pocket, confided it to the 
cheap little country made corset which 
only for the last year had confined her 
budding figure and which now, perhaps, 
heaved with an additional pride. She 
was quite abstracted during the rest of 
the day, and paid but little attention to 
the gossip of the farm lads, who were 
full of a daring raid, two nights before, 
by the Mexican gang on the large stock 
farm of a neighbor. The vigilant com- 
mittee had been baffled; it was even al- 
leged that some of the smaller ranchmen 
and herders were in league with the 
gang. It was also believed to be a wide- 
spread conspiracy; to have a political 
complexion in its combination of an alien 
race with southwestern filibusters. The 
legal authorities had been reinforced by 
special detectives from San Francisco. 
Lanty seldom troubled herself with these 
matters; she knew the exaggeration; 
she suspected the ignorance of her rural 
neighbors. She roughly referred it, in 
her own vocabulary, to “jaw’’—a pecu- 
liarly masculine quality. But later in 
the evening, when the domestic circle 
in the sitting-room had been angmented 
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by a neighbor and Lanty had taken re- 
fuge behind her novel, as an excuse for 
silence. Zob Hopper, the enamored 
swain of the previous evening, burst in 
with more astonishing news. A posse of 
the Sheriff had just passed along the 
ridge; they had “corralled” part of the 
gang, and rescued some of the stock. 
The leader of the gang had escaped, but 


“For it was really a dagger!” 


his capture was inevitable, as the roads 
were stopped. “All the same, I’m glad 
to see ye took my advice, Miss Atalanty, 
and brought in yer filly,” he concluded, 
with an insinuating glance at the young 
girl. 

But “Miss Atalanty,” curling a quarter 
of an inch of scarlet lip above the edge 
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of her novel, here “allowed” that if his 
advice or the filly had to be “took,” she 
didn’t know which was worse. 

“I wonder ye kin talk to sech peart- 
ness, Mr. Hopper,” said Mrs. Foster, se- 
verely; “she ain’t got eyes nor senses for 
anythin’ but that book.” 

“Talkin’ o’ what's to be ‘took’,” put in 
the diplomatic neighbor, “you bet it 


ain’t that Mexican leader! No, sir! 
He's been ‘stopped’ before this—and then 
got clean away all the same! One oO’ 
them detectives got him once and dis- 
armed him,—but he managed to give 
them the slip, after all. Why, he’s that 
full o’ shifts and disguises thar ain’t no 
spottin’ him. He walked right under the 
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constable’s nose onct, and took a drink 
with the sheriff that was arter him—and 
the blamed fool never knew it. He kin 
change even the color of his hair quick 
as winkin’.” 

“Is he a real Mexican—a _ regular 
Greaser?” asked the paternal Foster, 
“cos I never heard that they wuz smart.” 

“No! They say he comes o’ old Span- 
ish stock—a bad egg they threw outer 
the nest, I reckon,’ put in Hopper, eag- 
erly, seeing a strange animated interest 
dilating Lanty’s eyes, and hoping to share 
in it, “but Le’s reg’lar high-toned, you bet! 
Why, I knew a man who seed him in his 
own camp—prinked out in a_ velvet 
jacket and silk sash, with gold chains and 
buttons down his wide pants and a dagger 
stuck in his sash, with a handle just 
blazin’ with jew’ls. Yes! Miss Atalanty, 
they say that one stone at the top— 
a green stone—what they call an ‘em- 
ral’—was worth the price o’ a ’Frisco 
house lot. True! ez you live! eh—what’s 
up now?” 

Lanty’s book had fallen on the floor as 
she was rising to her feet with a white 
face, still more strange and distorted 
in an affected yawn behind her little 
hand. “Yer makin’ me that sick and 
nervous with yer fool yarns,” she said 
hysterically, “that I’m goin’ to get a little 
fresh air. It’s just stifling here with lies 
and terbacker!” With another high 
laugh she brushed past him into the kit- 
chen, opened the door and then paused, 
and turning, ran rapidly up to her bed- 
room. Here she locked herself in, tore 
open the bosom of her dress, plucked 
out the dagger, threw it on the bed where 
the green stone gleamed for an instant 
in the candle-light and then dropped on 
her knees beside the bed with her whirl- 
ing head buried in her cold red hands. 

It had all come to her in a flash—like 
a blaze of lightning—the black haunting 
figure on the ridge, the broken saddle- 
girth, the abandonment of the dagger in 
the exigencies for flight and conceal- 
ment; the second meeting and skulking 
in the dry, alder hidden “run,” the 


changed dress, the lighter colored hair, 
but always the same voice and laugh— 
the leader, the 


fugitive!—the Mexican 
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horse thief! And sue—the God forsaken 
fool!—the chuckle-headed nigger baby— 
with not half the sense of her own filly 
or that sop-headed Hopper—had never 
seen it! She—she who would be the 
laughing stock of them ai—she had 
thought him a “locator,” a “towny” from 
’Frisco! And she had consented to keep 
his knife until he would call for it—yes, 
call for it with fire and flame perhaps— 
the tramping or hoofs, pistol shots—and 
yet—— 

Yet!—he had trusted her. Yes! trustea 
her when he knew a word from her lips 
would have brought the whole district 
down on him! When the mere exposure 
of that dagger would have identified and 
damned him! Trusted her a second time, 
when she was within cry of her house!— 
when he might have taken her filly with- 
out her knowing it! And now she remem- 
bered vaguely that the neighbors had said 
how strange it was that her father’s 
stock had not suffered as theirs had. He 
had protected them—he who was now 
a fugitive—and their men pursuing him! 
She rose suddenly with a single stamp 
of her narrow foot and as suddenly be- 
came cool and sane. And then, quite her 
old self again, she lazily picked up the 
dagger and restored it to its place in her 
bosom. That done, with her color back 
and her eyes a little brighter, she delib- 
erately went downstairs again, stuck her 
little brown head into the sitting room, 
said cheerfully, “Still yawpin’, you folks,” 
and passed quietly out into the darkness. 

She ran swiftly up to the ridge, im- 
pelled there by the blind memory of 
having met h.m there at night—and of 
the one vague thought to give him warn- 
ing. But it was dark and empty, with no 
sound but the rushing wind. And then 
an idea seized her. If he were haunt- 
ing the vicinity still, he might see the 
fluttering of the clothes upon the line 
and believe she was there. She stooped 
quickly and in the merciful and exonera- 
ting darkness stripped off her only white 
petticoat and pinned it on the line. It 
flapped, fluttered and streamed in the 
mountain wind. She lingered and lis- 
tened. But there came a sound she had 
not counted on; the clattering of hoofs of, 
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not one—but many—horses on the lower 
road. She ran back to the house to find 
its inmates already hastening towards 
the road for news. She took that chance 
to slip in quietly, go to her room, whose 
window commanded a view of the ridge 
and crouching low behind it, she listened. 
She could hear the sound of voices, and 
the tramping of heavy boots on the dusty 
path towards the barn yard on the other 
side of the house—a pause, and then the 
return of tne trampling boots and the 
final clattering of hoofs on the road 
again. Then there was a tap at her Joor 
and her mother’s querulous voice: 

“Oh, yer there, are ye? Well—its the 
best place fer a girl—with all these man’s 
doin’s goin’ on! They’ve got that Mexi- 
can horse thief and have tied him up in 
your filly’s stall in the barn—till the 
’Frisco deputy gets back from rounding 
up the others. So ye jest stay where ye 
are till they’ve come and gone, and we're 
shut o’ all that cattle. Are ye mindin’?” 

“All right, maw—’tain’t no call o’ mine, 
anyhow,” returned Lanty through the 
half-opened door. 

At another time her mother might 
have been startled at her passive obed- 
ience. Still more would she have been 
startled had she seen her daughter’s 
face now, behind the closed door—with 
her little mouth set over her clenched 
teeth. And yet it was her own child 
and Lanty was her mother’s real daugh- 
ter; the same pioneer blood filled their 
veins—the blood that had never nour- 
ished cravens or degenerates, but had 
given itself to sprinkle and fertilize des- 
ert solitudes where man might follow. 
Small wonder, then, that this frontier- 
born Lanty, whose first infant cry had 
been answered by the yelp of wolf and 
scream of panther; whose father’s rifle 
had been leveled across her cradle to 
cover the stealthy Indian who prowled 
outside—small wonder that she shouid 
feel herself equal to these “man’s do- 
in’s,” and prompt to take a part. For 
even in the first shock of the news of 
the capture she recalled the fact that 
the barn was old and rotten, that only 
that day the filly had kicked a board 
loose from behind her stall, which she, 
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Lanty, had lightly returned to avoid 
“making a fuss.” If his captors had 
not noticed it, or trusted only to their 
guards, she might make the opening 
wide enough to free him! 

Two hours later the guard nearest the 
now sleeping farm house—a farm hand 
of the Fosters’—saw his employer's 
daughter slip out and cautiously approach 
him. A devoted slave of Lanty’s and 
familiar with her impulses he guessed her 
curiosity, and was not averse to satisfy 
it, and the sense of his own importance. 
To her whispers of affected, half-terrified 
interest, he responded in whispers that 
the captive was really in the filly’s stall 
securely bound by his wrists behind his 
back, and his feet “hobbled” to a post. 
That Lanty couldn’t see him, for it was 
dark inside and he was sitting with his 
back to the wall as he couldn’t sleep 
comf’ble lyin’ down. Lanty’s eyes glowed 
but her face was turned aside. 

“An’ ye ain’t reckonin’ his friends will 
come and rescue him?” said Lanty, gaz- 
ing with affected fearfulness in the dark- 
ness. 

“Not much! There’s two other guards 
down in the corral and I'd fire my gun 
and bring ‘em up.” 

But Lanty was gazing open-mouthed 
towards the ridge. “What's that waving 
on the ridge’ she said in awe-stricken 
tones. 

She was pointing to the petticoat— 
a vague distant moving object against 
the horizon. 

“Why, that’s some o’ the wash on the 
line—ain’t it?” 

“Wash—two days in the week!” said 
Lanty sharply. “Wot’s gone of you?” 

“Thet’s so,” muttered the man—‘“and 
it wan't there at sun-down, I'll swear! 
P’raps I'd better call the guard,” and he 
raised his rifle. 

“Don't,” said Lanty, catching his arm. 
“Suppose it’s nothin’—they’ll laugh at 
ye. Creep up softly and see; ye ain’t 
afraid, are ye? If ye are—give me yer 
gun—and I'll go.” 

That settled the question, as Lanty 
expected. The man cocked his piece, and 
bending low, began cautiously to mount 
the acclivity. Lanty waited until his 
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figure began to fade, and then ran like 
fire to the barn. 

She had arranged every detail of her 
plan beforehand. Crouching beside the 
wall of the stall she hissed through a 
crack in thrilling whispers. “Dont 
move. Don’t speak for your life’s sake. 
Wait till I hand you back your knife, 
then do the best you can.” Then slipping 
aside the loosened board she saw dimly 
the black outline of curling hair, back, 
shoulders and tied wrists of the captive. 
Drawing the knife from her pocket, with 
two strokes of its keen cutting edge she 
severed the cords, threw the knife into 
the opening and darted away. Yet in that 
moment she knew that the man was in- 
stinctively turning towards her. But it 
was one thing to free a horse thief— 
and another to stop and “philander” wich 
him. 

She ran half way up the ridge and met 
the farm hand returning. It was only 
a bit of washing, after all—and he was 
glad he hadn’t fired his gun. On the 
other hand Lanty confessed she had got 
“so skeert” being alone that she came to 
seek him. She had the shivers—wasn’t 
her hand cold? It was—but thrilling 
even in its coldness to the bashfully ad- 
miring man. And she was that weak and 
dizzy, he must let her lean on his arm go- 
ing down—and they must go slow. She 
was sure he was cold, too, and if he would 
wait at the back door she would give 
him a drink of whisky. Thus Lanty— 
with her brain afire, her eyes and ears 
straining into the darkness and the vague 
outline of the barn beyond. Another 
moment was protracted over the drink 
of whisky, and then Lanty, with a faint 
archness, made him promise not to tell 
her mother of the escapade, and she 
promised on her part not to say anything 
about his “stalking a petticoat on the 
clothes line,” and then shyly closed the 
door and regained her room. He must 
have got away by this time, or have 
been discovered; she believed they would 
not open the barn door until the return 
of the posse. 

She was right. It was near daybreak 
when they returned, and, again crouching 
low beside her window, she heard with 
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a fierce joy the sudden outcry, the oaths, © 
the wrangling voices, the summoning of 
her father to the front door and then the 
tumultuous sweeping away again of the 
whole posse—and a blessed silence fail- 
ing over the rancho. And then Lanty 
went quietly to bed and slept like a three- 
year child. 

Perhaps that was the reason why she 
was able at breakfast to listen with lazy 
and even rosy indifference to the start- 
ling events of the night; to the sneers 
of the farm hands at the posse who had 
overlooked the knife when they searched 
their prisoner, as well as the stupidity of 
the corral guard who had never heard 
him make a hole “the size of a house” in 
the barn side! Once she glanced de- 
murely at Silas Briggs—the farm hand— 
and the poor fellow felt consoled in 
his shame at the remembrance of their 
confidences. 

But Lanty’s tranquility was not des- 
tined to last long. There was again the 
irruption of exciting news from the high 
road; the Mexican leader had been recap- 
tured and was now safely lodged in 
Brownsville jail! Those who were pre- 
viously loud in their praises of the suc- 
cessful horse thief who had baffled the 
vigilance of his pursuers, were now 
equally keen in their admiration of the 
new San Francisco deputy who, in turn, 
had outwitted the whole gang. It was he 
who was fertile in expedients; he who 
had studied the whole country, and even 
risked his life among the gang and he who 
had again closed the mesnes of the net 
around the escaped outlaw. He was al- 
ready returning by way of the Rancho, 
and might stop there a moment—so that 
they could all see the hero. Such was 
the power of success on the country-side! 
Outwardly indifferent, inwardly bitter, 
Lanty turned away. She would not grace 
his triumph if she kept in her room all 
day! And when there was a clatter of 
hoofs on the road again, Lanty slipped 
upstairs. 

But in a few moments she was sum- 
moned. Captain Lance Wetherby, As- 


sistant Chief of Police of San Francisco, 
Deputy Sheriff and ex-U. S. scout, had 
requested to see Miss Foster a few mo- 
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ments alone. Lanty knew what it meant 
—her secret had been discovered—but 
she was not the girl to shirk the respon- 
sibility. She lifted her little brown head 
proudly, and, with the same resolute 
step with which she had left the house 
the night before, descended the stairs 
and entered the sitting room. At first 
she saw nothing. Then a remembered 
voice struck her ear—she started, looked 
up, and gasping fell back against the 
door. It was the stranger who had given 
her the dagger, the stranger she had 
met in the run!—the horse thief himself! 
—no! no! she saw it all now—she ha¢ 
cut loose the wrong man! 

He looked at her with a smile of sad- 
ness—as he drew from his breast pocket 
that dreadful dagger—the very sight of 
which Lanty now loathed! “This is the 
second time, Miss Foster,” he said gently, 
“that I have taken this knife from Muri- 
etta, the Mexican bandit; once when 
I disarmed him three weeks ago, and he 
escaped, and last night, when he had 
again escaped and I recaptured him. 
After I lost it that night I understood 
from you that you had found it and were 
keeping it for me.” He paused a moment 
and went on: “I don’t ask you what hap- 
pened last night. I don’t condemn you 
for it; I can believe what a girl of your 
courage and sympathy might rightly do if 
her pity were excited; I only ask—why 
did you give him back that knife I 
trusted you with?” 

“Why?—why did I?” burst out Lanty 
in a daring gush of truth, scorn and 
temper, “because I thought you were that 
horse thief! There!” 


He drew back astonished, and then sud- 


denly came that laugh that Lanty remem- 


bered and now hailed with joy. “I be- 
lieve you, by Jove!” he gasped. “That 
first night I wore the disguise in which 
I have tracked him and mingled with his 
gang. Yes! I see it all now—and more. 
I see that to you I owe his recapture!” 

“To me!” echoed the bewildered girl, 
“how?” 

“Why, instead of making for his cave 
he lingered here in the confines of the 
ranch. He thought you were in love with 
him because you freed him and gave 
him his knife, and stayed to see you!” 

But Lanty had her apron to her eyes, 
whose first tears were filling their velvet 
depths. And her voice was broken as she 
said: 

“Then he—cared—a—good deal more 
for me—than some people!” 

But there is every reason to believe 
that Lanty was wrong! At least later 
events that are part of the history of 
Fosters Rancko and the Foster family, 
pointed distinctly to the contrary. 
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NOSTALGIA. 


BY ROBERT V. CARR. 


A man is he from God’s country. 

A private in the infantry; 

Foreign service—Philippines— 

Well, any rook knows what that means. 


When they sound “lights out” an’ th’ quarters git quiet, 
With th’ stillness as deep as oceans of gloom; 
With nettin’s pulled down o’er th’ cots an’ jes’ seemin’ 
Like white hearses standin’ around th’ dim room, 


Then, oh, say, it gits lonesome, 
An’ a feller can’t help it; 

He can’t sleep so his thoughts 
Git away an’ they roam, 

To th’ lights an’ th’ music 
An’ sweet-soundin’ voices, 

On a night at th’ place 

That his heart’s callin’ home. 


When they sound “lights out” an’ there hain’t nothin’ doin’, 
An’ you smoke ’til tobacco hain’t got any taste; 
An’ then you turn over, but still your mind travels, 
Back, back to that country across th’ white waste. 


Seems to me that I’m hearin’ Hallie Jones’s pianner, 
An’ they’re havin’ a soshal out on her dad’s lawn; 

Seems to me that I’m talkin’ with all th’ town people, 
Tho’ it’s been a long life-time since first I “took on.” 


“Lights out, lights out,” an’ a-thinkin’ an’ thinkin’, 
“What's th’ use of it all?” you ask an’ you hark; 

An’ th’ palms near th’ window a-whisperin’ answer: 
“What's th’ use—what’s th’ use—you’re alone in th’ dark!” 


Then, oh, say, it gits lonesome, 
An’ a feller can’t help it; 

He can’t sleep, so his thoughts 
Git away an’ they roam, 

To th’ lights an’ th’ music 

An’ sweet-soundin’ voices, 

On a night at th’ place 

That his heart’s callin’ home. 
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“Gather ye rose buds while ye may, 
Old time is still a-flying, 

And this same flower that smiles to-day 
To-morrow will be dying.” 


O sang the Elizabethan Herrick in 
England’s passing season, but the 
lyric, however sweet, could scarce- 
ly apply in California, where the 

poet may pluck a rose in June or Janu- 
ary without the fear of robbing the sum- 
mer of its last treasure. However, if we 
would have roses at Christmas, we Cali- 
fornians must render careful attendance 
upon the queenly flower; for even in this 
wonderland of the West, the rose re- 
quires sedulous cultivation. In the Eng- 
land of Herrick’s time the servitors of 
a great household were wont to march 
into the banquet hall bearing before them 
the boar’s head, “all gaily decked with 
rosemary.” The hospitable Californian 
of to-day would more fittingly deck his 
Yule-tide boar’s head with the best roses 
in the world—which he can cultivate in 
his own garden, if he loves flowers and 
has the leisure and patience to grow 
his blossoms as they should be grown. 

I have written this article partly to 
show how much truth there is in the com- 
mon Eastern notions of California’s per- 
ennial feast of flowers. 

Thirty years ago the opinion was cur- 


rent among many good Eastern people 
that in California gold nuggets were wait- 
ing around in all sorts of places to be 
picked up by any one who chose to do 
so. To-day a somewhat similar opinion 
exists in regard to our roses. Reports, 
not at all exaggerated, have gone around 
the world of our rose fetes, where mil- 
lions of blooms are sacrificed to make a 
California holiday. So now, over and 
above our sobriquet of Land of Sunshine, 
we are known as the Land of Roses, and 
it is popularly supposed tnat the bushes 
grow spontaneously with a never-ending 
supply of choice blossoms ready for the 
plucking. 

Of course it gratifies our State pride to 
hear the generous praises of friends con- 
cerning this fairest of flowers, but we 
who cultivate them know only too well 
that they have a price like all other 
things of worth, and that this price is 
exactly proportionate to their ultimate 
perfection. 

Yet nature must not be robbed of her 
due. With the thermometer seldom below 
60 deg., and almost perpetual blue skies, 
it is not surprising that she seems to 
turn to us with evident relief from those 
lands where she is held sternly to her 
duty by King Frost, and that in her re- 
volt from his blighting influences wil- 
fully refuses to separate her four charm- 
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ing daughters on conventional lines, and 
scatters her precious gifts with reckless 
prodigality throughout the year. If we 
want holly for Christmas we must import 
it, but, if we choose to have them so, our 
gardens may be gorgeous with roses and 
smilax, with carnations and chrysanthe. 
mums. Only if we choose, for successful 
gardening presupposes a partnership with 
this ever-generous yet ever-just dame 
whose decree that reaping follows sow- 
ing is as emphatic here as elsewhere in 
her realm. 

If, then, one contemplates having a gar- 
den, he must be prepared to furnish his 
part of the capital: a piece of ground 


dug to the depth of a foot or eighteen 
inches; an assortment of tiowers such as 
a hose and a goodly 


he most likes; 


A December “Bride.” 
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number of implements; a zest for toil, 
untiring and continuous; patience, and 
lots of it; common sense as much as he 
has; love unfailing for the work. Having 
faithfully employed his stock he may 
safely trust the returns to the great 
silent partner. 

Some one once asked Dr. Holmes when 
the education of a child should be begun. 
“A hundred years before it is born,” was 
the prompt reply, and that is the cue for 
the gardener. ‘the bewildering beauty 
of multitudinous roses no doubt seems 
little short of miraculous, but the meth- 
ods of insuring :t are strictly normal, and 
are the open secrets of the growers’ 
guild. This period of preparation is the 
chief of them, learned at first hand from 
the best of all teachers. When, in early 
Spring, acacia trees 
burst into glory, we hear 
on every side: “Wonder- 
ful; to-day ablaze; yes- 
terday not a blossom.” 
True, yet yesterday the 


buds were waiting 
breathlessly for the ap- 
pointed time. Hardly 


had the last exquisite lit- 
tle yellow ball fallen last 
year than tiny red fingers 
appeared, terminating 
every bough. Slowly, day 
by day, they grew and 
changed until autumn 
discovered myriad clus- 
ters of golden green, and 
when the transformation 
came it was but the cul- 
mination of a _ whole 
year’s preparation plain- 
ly visible to watchful 
eyes. In our gardens the 
process is not so patent, 
and for springtime flow- 
ering we must labor be- 
times. 


When, then, the golden 
crowned sparrow. an- 
nounces from every 
hedge and tree, in plain- 
tive minor notes that 
fall has come, with all 
its soft and hazy atmos- 
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Christmas roses. 


phere, and the strange rustle of the 
autumn wind fills you with a vague 
and restless melancholy, be sure your 
garden needs you. Turn your back upon 
all other forms of recreation and pleas- 
ure, and when you can say, “I am quite 
ready for the rains,” your satisfaction 
will make the moment supreme. 

The languid airs and graces that the 
great Mother permits herself at this 
season may set the pace as a leisurely 
one. Hurry is always an incongruous ele- 
ment in gardening—it is not to be tol- 
erated now. I like best to take Polly 
and talk over the situation, listening to 
her trenchant criticisms of what consti- 
tutes good and bad qualities in roses, and 
getting her sometimes valuable sugges- 
tions. Then I send a message to Gordon 
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for three loads of mulct; 
put a new spring in the 
pruning shears, sharpen 
shears and knife, nail an 
extra board on the wheel- 
barrow, look to the spade 
fork, and rake, examine 
my gauntlets that have 
no rips or torn places for 
insidious thorns, and 
then set the alarm clock 
for dawn. One is fairly 
in now and must be deaf 
to the hundred calling 
hill voices and blind to 
the veckoning of the idle 
woods. 

The first step will be 
pruning, and nowhere 
does one’s experience 
count for so much. One 
of the State University 
professors, who is a lover 
and authority on this 
Queen of Flowers, main- 
tains that the pruning in- 
cident to the cutting of 
roses for one’s self and 
friends keeps the bushes 
well enough down. I have 
not found it so, although 
my friends wiil attest to 
the bushels of blooms 
they carry away during 
the year, and Polly keeps our cottage 
bower. It is, however, true that the cut- 
ing of all roses should be a pruning, for 
the stem that has borne one fine blossom 
has often done its whole duty, and should 
be removed either back to the main stalk 
or at a considerable distance down, just 
above an “eye” looking to the outside of 
the bush. In this way much useless foli- 
age is disposed of throughout the year, 
but one does not pluck every rose, and 
there is an accumulation of detrimental 
branches that ought to be taken away at 
this time. Therefore, cut fearlessly ail 
interior growth, so that the new foliage 
may have a chance to breathe, and when 
the next blooms appear you will see by 
their improved texture and form, and 
increased richness in color that atten- 
tion at this point was not unappreciated. 
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Always cut to an eye, looking toward 
the direction you wish tne new branch to 
take, trimming away awkward or un- 
gainly stalks, for you must never forget 
that you are responsible for the shape of 
the bush, nor, further, must you disre- 
regard the truth that man’s only excuse 
for going into the garden at all is that 
he may aid and abet nature; that he may 
first ascertain what her aims are, then 
lend a hand to help her attain them in 
spite of her handicap. Where she is 
free to carry out her designs unrestrict- 
edly as in the “wilding wayside bush,” 
she is lovely with the grace which perfect 
freedom has created in a careless and ir- 
regular arrangement. Look closer and 
the carelessness resolves itself into 
carefulness, the irregularity into regular- 


A holiday gift from the garden. 
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ity, the grace into a result of freedom 
employed in assuming perfect proportion. 
Just as soon as the amateur has grasped 
this idea, his position is secure, and not 
only will his own province, the garden, 
receive the encomiums of beholders for 
the indefinable something that makes its 
beauty more pleasing than others, but 
his wife will be often asked: “How is it 
that your roses always seem to have 
exactly the sort of vranches to make ef- 
fective decorations? The bends occur 
at the right angles, and the curves at 
the needed places.” Ah, madam, that 
is the result of very careful and thought- 
ful pruning. 

When every bush has been faithfully 
gone. over and those which remain per- 
sistent’y unsatisfactory dug up to make 
room for better ones, 
cart the debris into the 
back yard, and, green as 
it is, coax it to burn until 
reduced to ashes, which 
is the best of fertilizers; 
sprinkle a few about 
each bush, and then give 
the soil, which should al- 
ways be loose and fine, 
a last stirring to admit 


tue light and air: let .t 
remain so until your 
work is finished, and 


then cover with a gener- 
ous supply of coarse sta- 
ble dressing. 

There is no better time 
to plant slips and no bet- 
ter place than the north 
side of the parent rose. 
For a number of reasons 
it is a good plan to start 
some reliable varie- 
ties every year—the old 
bushes may die in spite 
of your care. Your wife 
may want to give a “pink 
tea,” or your daughter a 
“vellow wedding,” or you 
yourself to discuss the 
relative merits of Dukes, 
Princes and Barons 
over a “red smoke.” If 
you have room it is a) 
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Christmas Roses. 


ways well to have sev- 
eral of the best sorts, but 
if you are already over- 
stocked, slip more, just 
the same, for friends and 
neighbors. Whatever 
their sensations may be, 
your own, when present- 
ing a fine young nursling, 
is one of such virtuous 
satisfaction that in the 
realm of benefactions I 
doubt if it have its coun- 
terpart. 

Of course, the stuff 
pruned makes the slips. 
I like best a _ vigorous 
stem not too new nor 
yet too old, cut diagonal- 
ly across just below an 
eye, and eight or ten in 
ches long. Some ama- 
teurs get better results 
from breaking down- 
wards a stem where it 
joins a larger branch, or 
a shoot where it springs 
from near the root. Both 
are good ways. The es- 
sential tning in all cases 
is to make firm the soii 
about them and keep 
them moist. 
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It is the time now, too, A “Rainbow” in Winter. 


to transplant such bushes 

as are in the wrong place, for it not in- 
frequently happens that a whole corner 
of superb roses is ruined because of a 
lack of harmony; usually it is a single 
offender, and there is no mistaking its 
joy when removed to more congenial 
surroundings, nor the relief of its former 
unhappy companions. One cannot live 
amongst them year after year without 
having the conviction forced upon him 
that these garden folk possess very hu- 
man characteristics, and that in no 
school-room is individuality more a fac- 
tor in successful culture. Some are so 
dainty and modest that they are utterly 
unable to do themselves justice in the 
full blaze of the too-ardent sun, and the 
rough embraces of the wind, but in a 
sheltered nook they develop a surpassing 


beauty. Others will have none of seclu. 
sion, but sulk and droop until put where 
their vanity is sated with homage. Still 
others will yield .o no amount of coax- 
ing; they mildew and plight and behave 
so altogether badly that, notwithstanding 
the few perfect blossoms that occasion- 
ally appear, the best thing to do is to 
consign them to the ash-heap, and go to 
a nursery in the vicinity for something to 
take their places (instead of trusting to 
“catalogues, which too frequently are 
monstrous delusions and well-baited 
snares.) The best of all roses to have are 
those true and tried ones which, like old 
friends, take your love for granted, and 
do their best under any and all circum- 
stances; demanding nothing but the priv- 
ilege of expressing themselves in lovely 
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form and color, they have reaped abund- 
ant reward in the loving admiration of all 
good Californians to whom flowers are 
almost as great a necessity as air and 
water. 

In doing homage to this El Dorado it 
makes‘ little difierence whether one is a 
native or an adopted son, and this in- 
tense love of flowers characterizes both. 
So when the garden proper is finished 
to your liking, the vines that cover every- 
thing on the place must receive their 
meed of attention, which is bound to be 
a large one. Their inaccessibiliy has 
made daily pruning less possible and 
they must be greatly thinned, and the de- 
sirable new growth firmly tacked, or 
you will awaken some morning after 
a heavy storm, as I did once, to find some 
favorite torn from its moorings and ly: 
ing, a pitiable object, twisted and broken. 
It was a neglected Bank- 
sia, whose weight, aug- 
mented by water, must 
have been considerably 
more than a ton, and in 
its fall it tore off a quan- 
tity of ornamentation 
from my house as well as 
from a portion of the 
piazza. 

But in those days I 
trusted to “well recom- 
mended” men to do my 
pruning and my ignorant 
admiration of the luxuri- 
ance of this exquisite 
vine had easily persuad- 
ed him to keep his shears 
away from it. Turned 
from what would have 
peen legitimate prey he 
gave his undivided atten- 
tion to a Bouquet d’Or. 
The old wood had a very 
respectable showing, but, 
as if imbued with a su- 
perabundant spirit of life, 
long new branches 
from ten to twenty feet 
hung from it in wild pro- 
fusion. This rose blooms 
only in early spring, but 


comprising the gold and crimson sunsets 
in the Golden Gate, makes a fine one, the 
pride and darling of its fortunate pos- 
sessor. The finest blossoms are borne 
on the new wood—and it has the most 
vicious thorns of any rose I know of. I 
could never account for the conduct of 
one experienced gardener on any other 
ground than that of old scores to pay off 
for lacerated wrists; for while my back 
was turned one day he cut off every 
branch from my favorite beauty, and left 
the mutilated stump crying to Heaven 
for vengeance. Since that day no “pro- 
fessional” has blighted my hopes and ex- 
pectations. If ruin follows in the wake of 
the knife, there is a little bit of satisfac- 
tion in not having paid a man to accom- 
plish it. The rose is too sensitive to give 
her best to other than those who love 


her. 


its entrancing beauty. A Yellow Tea Rose. 


THE GULF BETWEEN 


BY W. W. BATTLES. 


In the dim passages of under-world, 

Blind and deaf and dumb, the earth-worm delves 
And digs, and crawls its life out in the dark, 
Conscious only of the feel of earth 

That ever walls it round; a thing content 

To creep along its quiet corridors 

Of dust or dank decay, doomed in a day 

To end its narrow life in death’s forgetfulness. 


High overhead, serene, the eagle soars, 

Born to the blessed boon of heaven's free air, 

And to the wind-blown realm that stretches far 

O’ér endless plains and seas,—creature whose keen, 
Unclouded vision scans the world below, 

Whose swift flight carries it thro’ leagues of space 
The while the earth-worm crawls its little inch! 

Ah, God! the gulf between them! ‘Tis a gulf 

The eagle measures, but the worm cannot— 

A bridgeless chasm that lies ‘twixt earth and sky. 


Between the souls of men there are abysms 
Unmeasured, there are distances unspanned— 
Heights undreamed of by the sightless worm, 
Depths unpierced e’en by the eagle's eye,— 
And yet, from deepest hades’ blackest night 
The lowest soul may rise to heavenly height. 


“Please, sir, here’s poppies.” (Drawn by Arthur Lewis.) 
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A TELEPHONIC ERROR 


BY WINIFRED WEBB. 


I. 
Mrs. Burton. 

OR three days the water had been 
rushing along the streets, surging 
up over the curbings, growing 
each hour more daring and turbu- 

lent in the steady uncompromising fail 
of rain. Late in the afternoon of the third 
day it cleared, leaving the great wall of 
the Sierras a deep blue across from the 
west where the sun was setting in a 
glory of red and gold. People began ven- 
turing out charily, and along the wheel- 
track, which was almost immediately 
dry, one saw an occasional rider. 

Mrs. Marjorie Burton, standing in a 
large window whose draperies of white 
under the bright oriental hangings set 
off her dark hair to advantage, and made 
her quite worthy the absorbed and satis- 
fied attention she was unconsciously re- 
ceiving from a corner whence came a 
curl of cigar smoke, turned around to an- 
nounce in evident relief and delight that 
they could have their Sunday dinner 
party after all. 

“You needn’t laugh,” she added to the 
corner. “It’s an exceedingly important 
event.” To which grave affirmation she 
received a teasing: “Exceedingly import- 
ant events are dangerous things for little 
women to try to manage, my dear.” 

She did not hear his wisdom, for she 
was going over in her mind the details 
of her plan. They would drive in the 
morning, stopping in formally at the Guir- 
nalda on their way home, to inquire how 
the Fosters were feeling after their trip 
overland, and to learn if the newspaper 
reports about the blizzards in the East 
were true; then she would tell them how 
fortunate they had been in getting a 
house, and ask them to dine on Sunday. 
Which, of course, they would be glad to 
do. Then she would drop a pretty little 
note, on the paper she had brought from 
Paris, to Mr. Denton, telling him about 
it, and asking him to join the little party: 
which, also, he would be glad to do. Mrs. 
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Burton was sure of it. At this point 
her mind turned backward to one of a 
number of calls, made not too long ago, 
when he had complained of the monotony 
of hotel-life, with its ceaseless round of 
gaiety, and envied them audibly their 
home life. 

“I shall take a house the next time 
I come to California,” he said, and look- 
ing up, chanced to meet eyes over which 
the lids dropped quickly before some- 
thing in his gaze. It was then that the 
sister, Mrs. Burton, with a voice just 
perceptibly more cordial, said he must 
drop in to dinner with them now and 
then. And later in the evening, when 
she found that he knew the Fosters, who 
were coming soon for over Sunday, she 
said he should hold himself in readiness 
for a summons when they arrived. 
“Now don’t forget!” she said, as she gave 
him her fingers at parting. 

“T couldn’t if I would,” he replied cava- 
lierly before he turned to make a 
strangely awkward adieu to the girl 
whose lids had drooped, and who, when 
he had gone, returned to the parlor and 
played very rapidly a very gay little 
song on the piano which stood in the 
shadow. Nobody said anything, and 
Phyllis and Mrs. Burton would have 
stoutly denied having meant anything by 
the look of surprise in each other’s eyes. 

Now perhaps had the weather fulfilled 
the promise so beautifully made in blue 
and gold, the plan of the little woman be- 
tween the bright draperies might also 
have been fulfilled. But in the night 
there came a sudden gust of wind that 
blew the photographs from her dressing 
table by the window and sent a frail 
vase crashing to the floor; a moment 
later an angry dash of rain beat against 
the window-panes, and when the morn- 
ing came no bit of blue sky could be 
seen or reasonably hoped for. 

“The Fosters have come,” announced 
+he husband that evening, looking up 
from the list of hotel arrivals in the 
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Times. His remark met with no re- 
sponse unless the slightly petulant “It’s 
cold,” from Mrs. Marjorie, crouched 
down before the tiny sheet-iron stove 
whose pipe ran into the fireplace behind 
it, might be taken for a reply. 

“I never suffered so with the cold in 
my life,” she added, giving a disdainful 
glance at the prettily useless fireplace 
which had been the sole provision for 
heating the large rooms. “What should 
we have done without that stove? It’s 
worse than Italy.” 

The husband poked at the fire in a 
harmless effort to tactfully manifest sym- 
pathy. Phyllis, laying back comfortably 
in her Morris chair, hands idly clasped 
in her lap, glanced at Ruth, who had 
started slightly at her brother-in-law’s 
announcement, and then remarking the 
pucker still lingering in Mrs. Marjorie’s 
forehead she said in singularly direct 
reply to the stove tirade: “Why don’t you 
telephone them?” And after consider- 
able discussion as to the fitness of the 
medium, Mrs. Marjorie, minus all traces 
of pucker and petulance, absented her- 
self from the room for a while to act up- 
on the suggestion. 

“I had a terrible time,” she said in 
justifiable hyperbole, when she returned. 
“If money would help the Pasadena tele- 
._ phone service, I think Carnegie’s atten- 
tion should be drawn to it at once. If 
it’s brains that are lacking—weli, I hope 
some will be provided soon! But I got 
them finally. And they’re coming—all 
of them,” she added carelessly. A mo- 
ment later, to Phyllis: “I thought Mr. 
Denton seemed surprised. He’ hesitated 
a little—he didn’t seem to understand 
at first. 1 wonder if he thinks we are not 
sincere.” 

Phyllis smiled. “Maybe he isn’t him- 
self,” she said quietly. 

II. 
Mrs. Barton. 

Jack Denton stood in the lobby, biting 
the end of his mustache. 

“Mrs. Barton,” he thought. “What can 
have come over her? It strikes me that 
this is what you might call ‘so sudden!’” 

A moment later: “Well, it must mean 
she is ready to make up at last. Humph, 
I’ll have an item of news for Sis’ letter 
to-morrow when I write.” 
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He strolled down to the stall where 
the evening papers and magazines were 
kept along with the drawn work, Indian 
baskets, cigars, and .uge red skins with 
heads of fierce Indians burned upon them. 

“Please, sir, here’s poppies! They'll 
open in the morning.” 

The figure was little and the voice full 
of pleading. Jack bought what were 
left in the basket. 

“I wonder,” he thought with a sudden 
inspiration, “if Mrs. Barton has had 
fresh ones to-day.” 

He held them up critically. The shiny 
gold petals were locked tightly together. 
“They'll open in the morning, though,” 
the piping little voice had said. ‘I sup- 
pose Sis would want me to go half way 
—and more. I believe I'll just call with 
them.” 

He walked through the waiting room 
and looked out into the clear evening. 
The stars were shining, some men from 
the hotel strolling up and down the 
paths of the park, and through the palm 
trees he could see two ladies muffled 
in their fur capes, on the porch of the 
Annex. California dries her tears like 
a child. It fascinated him. He took 
his coat and hat and started out. 

A half hour later Mrs. Barton, loung- 
ing listlessly in the room her aunt had 
assigned her, was handed the card of 
Mr. John Denton. Her face showed sur- 
prise and dismay. Then instantly her 
lips curved in a quick smile. 

“Well, it’s good of him—at last!” she 
said under her breath. “Tell him I'll 
be down soon.” She tilted her mirror 
and gave the picture it presented a 
quick, critical glance, such as an artist 
gives before he puts the finishing touches 
in. She loosened her dark hair a little 


’ and tied a knot of lavender in it, frown- 


ing at the result. She drew out the bu- 
reau drawers, revealing a tangle of lace 
and color. Ah, that scarlet! She knew 
how white would be the smooth cheek, 
how flashing black the eyes, with that! 
She hesitatea; then she fastened it de- 
fiantly in the loose soft coils of hair. 
She took some roses like it in shade and 
put them in her belt, against the black 
dress. She stood back to get the result. 
She smiled and tossed her small head 
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slightly, as she turned it to watch the 
sweep of silk behind her. 

“Five years!” she said, prettily trium- 
phant. “Well, Mr. Jack, they haven’t 
hurt me!” 

Five years before Sarah Gordon had 
quarreled with Jack Denton, who people 
had thought she would marry. His sis- 
ter had been involved in it. It was a 
foolish little affair, but since that time 
there had been no word between them. 
Not that any one of them wholly wished 
it so, but no one was willing to take the 
first step. Thus Sarah Gordon Barton, 
one year a widow, was not only glad on 
general principles to have one of her long 
evenings varied, but a bit relieved at 
the prospect of commonplace peace 
again. 

She rustled into the room where he 
waited, quite graciously; with no least 
recognition of a delicacy in their posi- 
tion, gave him her small hand, and then 
seated himself where the fire-light would 
play merrily about her while she chatted 
easily concerning the piquant things she 
found in the most humdrum of days. 
He, for his part, took her as she gave 
herself and gave back in like measure, 
pleasantly conscious meanwhile from his 
place in the shadow of all the exquisite 
lines in the picture she made for him. 
It was not until he rose to go away that 
the telephone message was mentioned. 

“I thank you for the dinner invita- 
tion,” he said. “Fortunately Sunday is 
free. You said at two, didn’t you? The 
telephone was unusually misty to-night. 
And I didn’t make out who you said is 
coming also.” 

Mrs. Barton turned her head, holding 
the fire-screen she had toyed with, where 
it shadowed her face: 

“Pardon me, Jack,” she said a moment 
later, as if startled. “What were you 
saying? Dinner Sunday? Why, of 
course at two. And nobody’s coming but 
you. That’s what I said, aunt and uncle 
and you and I, just as it used to be. Must 
you go so soon?” 

This as she walked across the room be- 
side him. Then she held out her hand 
again, tipping back her head so that 
he looked straight in her face and down 
into the depths of her great dark eyes, 
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and she said, with a little laugh: “This 
is lots better than the other way, isn’t 
it? I only wish your sister were here, 
too.” And while he kept the hand he re- 
plied: 

“It is better, Sarah; why didn’t we do 
it before?” 

Sara Barton came back to the fire and 
sat there staring in it with her face 
between her hands. 

“What in the world does it mean?” 
she asked. “I thought people said he is 
half in love with that girl—what is her 
name? Ruth something or other—And 
the telephone 

She figured at the problem patiently 
for nearly a minute. Then she gathered 
her silken skirts about her and went 
gaily upstairs. “I never did believe that 
Providence wanted anybody to be as 
bored as I have been. And this proves 
it. Whoever has lost and whatever is 
lost I'm decidedly the gainer. Now, to tell 
auntie that she’s been getting up a din- 
ner party for next Sunday at two 
o’clock.” 


ITI. 
Ruth. 


Mr. Foster, tall, thin, keen-eyed, rose 
from the big leather chair in which he 
had been comfortably smoking, and, 
throwing down his cigar stub grasped 
the arm of the husband heartily, saying: 

“Well, old man, your dinner was tip- 
top and the cigars even better. But 
time’s up now.” 

The husband drew aside the curtains 
which separated his den from the larger 
rooms and they stood for a moment in 
the door watching the picture before 
them. On the sofa, Mrs. Foster, small, 
elegant and nervous, talking rapidly in 


@ rather high voice, and near her Mrs. 


Marjorie, whose face was flushed and 
whose eyes wandered, making the pre- 
tense of :istening to her. A little apart 
from them Phyllis sat, calm and silent. 
In the alcove where the piano was stood 
Ruth. She had just risen and the fingers 
of her left hand still touched the keys. 
Behind her were windows through whose 
tiny diamond panes the roses showed, 
seeming just now to be blooming only 
for a background for her. She had been 
singing wonderfully. It had excited her, 
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perhaps, for her cheeks were full of color 
and her eyes strangely bright. Mr. Fos- 
ter, Jr., whom Phyllis had expected to 
entertain, sat beside the piano with his 
chin propped by his hand. His eyes 
were bent full upon her. He did not see 
the men in the door, nor did he notice 
when they went through to the room 
where the ladies sat. He had been as de- 
voted to this girl as she would allow, for 
many months. There had never before 
been an hour like this. It made his 
head swim. When the men’s voices 
roused her and she started to leave him, 
he sprang up and caught at her hand 
which just evaded him. 

“I thank you for this. 
come again?” 

Could he believe his own senses? 
Pausing for an instant there beside him, 
so close that the edge of the lace over 
her shoulder lay against his sleeve, she 
answered: “Come often, Mr. Foster; we 
shall be most glad if you do.” 

“It seems to me that Ruth has changed 
very much,” remarked Mr. Foster, sen- 
ior, discriminatingly to Mrs. Foster that 


And may I 


night. “California must have improved 
her health in some way or other. I never 
saw her so gay and so gracious. She al- 


ways seemed to me rather cold and— 
well, proud, before.” 

“Ahem!” replied Mrs. Foster’s high 
voice. “How any of them could be either 
very gay or very proud in the face of the 
slight Jack Denton gave them passes 
my understanding. Why, it was per- 
fectly evident that they looked for him 
up to the last moment. He’s clearly not 
so nearly in love with Ruth as they 
thought.” 


“They thought!” judiciously interposed 


the rebuffed Mr. Foster. 

“Why, yes, of course they thought so. 
Don’t you suppose they could see what 
everybody else has been seeing?” 


IV. 
The Man. 

Meanwhile Jack Denton was feeling 
the world a very habitable place as he 
strolled slowly back to Hotel Green, 
with warmth, color, the flash of dark 
eyes and the sound of a low voice in 
laughter still lingering deliciously in his 
consciousness. He smiled slightly at 
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himself for having so enjoyed her. Look- 
ing up just then he saw a party of three 
leave a carriage and go into the Guir- 
nalda. 

“Jove! The Fosters!” he ejaculated, 
and started to follow them. But the 
door closed behind them, and after a 
moment’s hesitation he went on. It was 
too near supper for a call. The fol- 
lowing afternoon he inquired for them. 
They had already gone on to San Fran- 
cisco. 

“Funny,” he said testily. “Mrs. Pal- 
mer’s memory isn’t as good as she asked 
mine to be. Ah, there’s Swint. I say, 
Swint, did you see the Fosters?” 

The two men walked down the steps 
together. No, Swint had not. He had 
called on Sunday, but they dined out, so 
he missed them. 

“Where did they dine?’ demanded Den- 
ton, abruptly. 

“Why, I don’t know. With the—what’s 
their names? There they come now in 
that carriage.” 

The Burton party were in the carriage. 
They passed without recognition. Den- 
ton gave a low whistle, and bit his lip. 

“I believe young Foster stays on for 
a couple of weeks,’ added Swint, look- 
ing straight ahead of him in a kindly ig- 
noring of the evident loose screw some- 
where. 

Two weeks later he smiled at having 
hit upon that remark as a pleasing one 
for the delicate situation. Young Fos- 
ter was in dancing attendance upon the 
lady Ruth from the day of the dinner un- 
til he left Pasadena. And Mrs. Bar- 
ton found no resistance from Denton to 
the delicate net she wove for the whiling 
of her vacant hour. 


V. 
Phyllis. 

Phyllis wrote long letters in which 
she told in detail the events of her every 
day to a Harvard assistant, who was 
some day to be a Harvard professor, 
which would mean the peginning of the 
coming true of some dreams for Phyllis 
and the professor. She leaned back 
in her chair now, late at night, think- 
ing about it; after a bit her thoughts 
turned to this strange affair of Ruth’s, 
which had naturally found its place in 
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her pages. Writing of it had pushed 
her a little nearer to the point where 
she felt that something ought to be done. 
It was very still all through the house. 
Suddenly she _ started and _ listened. 
Ruth’s room was next to hers. She got 
up softly and put her ear to the door. 
The noise was that of smothered sob- 
bing. 

Phyllis came back to her desk, pushed 
aside the thick envelope resolutely, and 
after a moment of fierce biting at the 
end of her pen, she took a sheet of paper 
and wrote a short paragraph in which 
was stated the fact that they were to 
leave for the East again on Monday. 
She told Mr. Denton that she would be 
pleased if ne cared to call before then. 
Then she put the note away in a private 
drawer, hoping to see him and not need 
to use it. When Saturday came and she 
had not had a glimpse of him she sent 
it. 

VI. 
The Telephone. 

He came on Sunday, stating clearly 
that he wished to see Miss Phyllis. He 
heard voices in the parlor and declined 
entering. Phyllis came down stairs with 
her furs and hat on. 

“It tempts me out of doors,” she said, 
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“I should have gone before if I had not 
half expected you.” 

So they strolled down the street, turn- 
ing at Marengo avenue, where the wide 
walk, the low boughs of the pepper trees 
with the bright berries ana the blossoms 
they had learned to love would help her 
out a little, this resolute maiden thought. 

“Mr. Denton, perhaps I’m wrong. If 
I am, I shall be sorry I did this. If I’m 
not I shall be glad. It seems to me that 
there must have been a mistake some- 
where. Will you tell me why you treated 
Mrs. Burton’s dinner invitation as you 
did?” 

The walk did not need to be a very 
long one. Very soon it developed into 
a somewhat merry one. And the little 
scene in the library afterward was also 
a merry one. The telephone once under- 
stood and given its proper place, proved 
quite the good fairy of the tale. To all 
that is, but young Foster. 

That ended the California chapter. A 
New York year ensued, however. And 
when, two years later, Jack Denton re- 
turned to California, he did take a house, 
as he had prophesied. In that house, 
also, Mrs. Ruth, whose name he never 
confused with Barton again, did her 
first house-keeping. 
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T was on the first of May, 1898, that 

Admiral George Dewey sailed into 

the harbor orf Manila in the gray of 

the morning and demolished the 
Spanish fleet. His act was the forerun- 
ner of a change in Government policy 
backed up by a war that has lasted three 
and a half years, and, though practically 
ended, still smoulders. For over three 
yeasr the Philippine Islands were under 
the military rule of the United States, 
but, with the surrender of Aguinaldo, 
active hostilities ceased, and the Islands 
have pased from military to civil author- 
ity. This ceremony atending the change 
took place at Manila on July 4th, when 
Wiliam H. Taft became the first purely 
civil ruler of the Islands. 

As had been predicted by the sanguine, 
the new order of things was received in 
a happy spirit by everyone. Immense 
crowds witnesed the inauguration cere- 
monies, and Manila was decorated as 
never before in its history. Flags, lan- 
terns,palms, flowers, and bunting were 
profusely displayed all over town, and 
there was all the patriotic appearance 


and feeling of a real American Fourth of 
July. 

People began to gather early on the 
morning of the Fourth, and by eight 
o’clock the Paseo de Magallanes was 
filled with people on foot, on horseback, 
and in cariages, wending their way to 
the Palace Square, where the ceremonies 
were to take place. Palace Square is 
within the walls of “Old Manila,” in the 
shadow of the palace of the Captains 
General of Spain, and within a stone’s 
throw of the spot where Rizol and many 
other Filipino patriots were shot to death 
by Spanish shoulders. What had been 
a scene of violence and bloodshed be- 
came the inauguration place of an era of 
now see the difference between the old 
rule and the new, and are beginning to 
ralize the superiority of the latter. They 
have adopted July 4th as their national 
holiday. 

The ceremonies that took place were 
very interesting and impressive. By 
eight o’clock in the morning officers of 
the general staff began to assemble in 
the offices in the south wing of the Pal- 
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ace, and the Commissioners and their of- 
ficers met in the north wing. Members 
of the Consular corps in uniform 
gathered in the hall downstairs. Judge 
Taft, accompanied by his children, ar- 
rived shotrly after eight, and a few min- 
utes before nine the official party started 
for the grand stand, passing through the 
plaza park, where great crowds had 
gathered. A large number of American 
and native policemen were on hand to 
keep order, but the crowd was extremely 
quiet. 

The grand stand, built to seat six hun- 
dred, was only crowded in the official 


section. Here were the officers of the 
civil an dmilitary government, General 
Greely, Admiral Kempff, and many other 
Generals of the Army. Behind these 
sat the Consular Corps, resplendent in 
uniforms of gold hraid, covered with 
decorations, and other invited people. 
At nine o'clock General MacArthur 
rose and briefly announced the Hon. Wil- 
liam H. Taft as the appointed Governor 
who was now to take the oath of office. 
Judge Taft and Chief Justice Arallano 
rose in the center of the stand, the for- 
mer standing on the right, in front of 
the General Staff, and the latter on the 
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left, facing him, before the Commis- 
sioners and Civil heads. Secretary Fer- 
guson stood between to translate the 
oath. Senor Arellano prescribed the 
oath, and Governor Taft, with raised 
hand, replied to “do solemnly 
swear,’ etc. with “I do” in a voice dis- 
tinctly audible throughout the hushed 
crowd. The impressive ceremony con- 
cluded, a great cheer went up, and the 
Ninth Infantry Band, stationed in the 
Plaza, struck up “Hail to the Chief,” and 
the guns of Fort Santiago boomed forth 
the Governor-General’s salute of seven- 


teen guns. His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor then arose and advanced to the 
center of the stand, and delivered his 
inaugural address. 

His speech was a long and masterly 
one, in which he reviewed past events 
and spoke most hopefully of the future. 

“This ceremony,” he said, “marks a 
new step towards civil government in 
the Philippine Islands. The ultimate and 
most important step, of course, will be 
taken by the Congress of the United 
States, but with the consent of the Con- 
gress the President is seeking to make 
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the Islands ready for its action. How- 
ever provisional the change made to- 
day, the President, by fixing the natal 
day of the Republic as its date, has mani- 
fested his view of its importance and is 
hope that the day so dear to Americans 
may perhaps be associated in the minds 
of the Filipino people with good for- 
tune. The transfer to tne Commission 
of the legislative power and certain 
executive functions in civil affairs under 
the military government on September 
first of last year, and now the transfer of 
civil executive power in the pacified pro- 
vinces to a civil Governor are successive 
stages in a clearly formulated plan for 
making the territory of these Islands 
ripe for permanent civil government on 
a omre or less popular basis.” 

He referred to the fact that twenty- 
seven provinces had been organized un- 
der the General Provisional Act, but that 
it had not been posible to fill the office 
of Supervisor in several of them because 
a Supervisor must be a civil engineer— 
a deficiency which would be supplied as 
soon as competent men who had been 
sent for arrived from the States. 

Speaking of mining rights and the 
granting of franchises, he said: 

“Congress in its wisdom has delayed 
until its next session provision for the 
sale of public land, of mining rights, and 
the granting of franchises. All are ne- 
cessary to give the country the benefit 
of American and foreign enterprise and 
the opportunity of lucrative labor to the 
people. Commercial railroads, mort- 
gage loan companies or land banks and 
steamship companies only await govern- 
ment sanction to spring into being. 
These may remedy the poverty and _ uf- 
fering that a patient people have now 
to bear.” 

“The school system,” said the Gover- 
nor, “is hardly begun as an organized 
machine. One thousand American teach- 
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ers will arrive in the next three months. 
They must not only teach English in the 
schools, but they must teach the Fiii- 
pino teachers. School houses are yet 
to be built; schoo! rooms are yet to ve 
equipped. Our most satisfactory grouna 
for hope of success in our work is in the 
eagerness with which the Philippine peo- 
ple, even the humblest, seek for educa- 
tion.” 

In speaking of his fellow countrymen 
holding office in the Philippines, Gov- 
ernor Taft said: “Then there is another 
kind of education of adults to which we 
look with confidence. It is that which 
comes from the observation of the 
methods by which Americans in office 
discharge their duties. Upon Americans 
who accept office under the Civil Govern- 
ment is imposed the responsibility of 
reaching the highest American standard 
of official duty. Whenever an American 
fails, whenever he allows himself to use 
his official position for private ends, even 
though it does nto involve actual defal- 
cation or the stealing of public property 
or money, he is recreant to his trust in 
a higher degree than he would be were 
he to commit the same offense in a simi- 
lar office at home. Here he is the repre- 
sentative of the great Republic among a 
people untutoredin the methods of free 
and honest governement, and in so far 
as he fails in his duty, he vindicates the 
objection of those who have forcibly re- 
sisted our taking control of these Is- 
lands, and weakens the claim we make 
that we are here to secure good goven- 
ment for the Philippines.” 

In the evening of the Fourth, Governor 
Taft gave a reception at his residence in 
Malate, in honor of General MacArthur. 
The evening was a success, as the day 
had been. 

It is hoped that the continuation of 
civil rule will be as happy as its begin- 
ning. 
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BY ROBERT 8B. GRANT. 


¢ LICK! click!” went the hammer 
on the drill, througn the stillness 
of the afternoon, ringing musical- 
ly over the lonely sun-browned 
hills. In the little gopher-hole of a tun- 
nel, up in the dark end, Ah Sing bent to 
his work, his brown leather face, with the 
black pig-tail coiled above it, as motion- 
less as the rock he was boring. Only the 
eyes showed life, gleaming like the earth- 
demon’s he resembled. Near the mouth 
of the tunnel lay a shovel and pick, 
and several cans. In one of these was 
powder and in another a coil of fuse. 

Ah Sin was stripped almost naked, for 
it was a warm summer’s day, and the 
white man’s work was warm work. Ah 
Sin knew the white man’s trade almost as 
well as the best of them. He was tired 
of cooking and had gone prospecting 
on his own account. Figuring that an old 
hole was just as good as a new one, and 


a near prospect as good as one distant,. 


he had plumped himself down on an old 
claim that had been Sawhorse Jule’s, 
and was hammering away with the in- 
dustry of his race. A few rods down the 
sloping hill stood the little shack which 
was his new home. It was nearing six 
o’clock, time to go down and cook supper, 
and the blast was to be made first. 

“Click! click!” The hole was nearly 
deep enough. A few more strokes, an 
examination, and then the drill was with- 
drawn, and the hole cleaned out. With- 
out wasting time in stretching, or heav- 
ing sighs of relief, Ah proceeded to put 
in the charge and attach the fuse. Soon 
he had all plugged up securely and the 
slow end of the fuse burning, and then 
he withdrew to the outer air to await re- 
sults. 

Somewhere in that hill, maybe, there 
was gold, glittering yellow gold, which 
would furnish wings to far-off China, and 
luxury there for life. Perhaps it was des- 
tined for him, had been kept from the 
greedy eyes of the white pig for that pur- 


pose. Ah Sing watched and waited— 
waited until his little strong friend, the 
powder, should do its work for him. 

A minute passed, and then came a 
muffied explosion, shaking the earth un- 
der Ah Sing’s feet. He waited, and the 
smoke came curling slowly out. 

Several minutes later Ah Sing knelt 
in the back end of the tunnel, among the 
shattered fragments of rock. The air 
was heavy with the smell of the powder, 
and still clouded with smoke. But Ah 
Sing minded not these. He was gazing 
through the smoke, his whole soul gleam- 
ing out through his bulging eyes, and a 
trembling fascination upon him that held 
him motionless. 

Before him, in the shattered rock, lay 
the yellow gold, torn from its hiding 
place, where it had rested for ages un- 
seen by the many who had tramped 
above and around it; by old Jule, who 
had dug and swore and left the place in 
disgust—now to be found by him, son 
of the sacred realm. There were hun- 
dreds—thousands of dollars—wealth un- 
told, in that wall of rock ahead of him. 
No wonder Ah Sing was dazed. He put 
forth his hand tremblingly, scarcely dar- 
ing to breathe, as some one who fears to 
make a sound. The very walls seemed 
to have eyes and ears, and the stillness 
seemed peopled with restless spirits in 
hiding. Lifting a lump of the gold-laden 
quartz, Ah Sing looked fearfully around. 

There are eyes which can glow with 
the evil of the fiend, and there are mo- 
ments when humans forget they are hu- 
mans. In the mouth of the tunnel was 
the eye and the moment was at hand. 
Never was the lust for gold more fully per- 
sonified than in the face of the man who 
stood looking into the tunnel at the gold 
in front of Ah Sing. He was a tall, 
grizzled prospector, with a pack on his 
back, one of the straggling failures of the 
mountains. Mixed with the greed gleam- 
ing in his eye was a ghoulish gleam of 
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triumph. At last he had made his find. 

Even as the eyes of the two met, they 
seemed to understand each other, and Ah 
Sing instinctively clutched the drill that 
lay beside him. The move opened the 
conflict. Setting down his pack, the 
miner drew a revolver and a knife, and 
advanced slowly upon his prey. His prey 
was easy; the Chinaman was only of me- 
dium height and slender. He would kill 
him with the knife if he could, and no 
noise would be made. If he could not, 
he had the revolver. 

Several seconds of stealthy approach, 
and the shaking Chinaman waited, a 
fly at the mercy of the spider, his eyes 
dilating and his lips apart in terror. The 
spider crept up; there was a pause, and 
the uplifted drill shook in the China- 
man’s unnerved hands. Then came the 
lunge, swift and sudden, and the China- 
man’s counter stroke. As the drill shot 
out in the latter’s hands, a brawny arm 
knocked it aside, and another brawny 
arm buried the knife deep in the China- 
man’s breast. A shriek echoed through 
and out of the little tunnel—a shriek wild 
and terrible, seeming as the soul depart- 
ing from the quivering form that lay 
stretched on the ground. But vengeance 
was at hand. Even as the shriek ended 
came the report of the revolver, ex- 
ploded by the hammer catching on a 
rock, and the assassin fell forward on the 
body of his victim, dead. The bullet had 
passed through his heart. The China- 
man still struggled, pulled at the knife, 
and partly wrenched it out. The blood 
spurted forth, and in a few minutes death 
came, stilling the shaking form and glaz- 
ing the eyes. 

Out beyond the mouth of the tunnel 
the sun sank slowly to rest, throwing 
long shadows and bars of light over hills 
and valleys. The birds flitted hither and 
thither, twittering and scolding as they 


hunted places for the night. Down by 
the brook the little log house waited 
lonely and still. Then came the moon, 
casting its pale light into the hole in the 
hill, over the boot of the stilled form 
nearest the mouth, and then going on its 
way. 

The sun came again, and poured its 
heat into the hole; again the moon 
peered with wide-eyed wondering at the 
boot, and passed on. 

As the sun rose on the third day a dog 
and a man came walking down the hill 
above the hoie. The man was old, and 
carried a_ pick. The dog nosed the 
ground. 

At the hole the dog stopped and looked 
within. ‘then he growled, sniffing the 
air. The man stopped. 

“What is it, Jack?” he said. 

The dog looked at him, then looked 
into the hole and growled again, taking 
a step farther in. The man came and 
looked. 

“Jack,” said the man, as he came out 
of the hole a few minutes later, “I think 
this place is to let. I think we'll move 
in.” 

Jack said nothing, but sniffed solemnly 
at the air again. Then the man “took 
precautions,” and marched down to the 
little town. 

He went to the recording office first; 
then, in the leisure hours following, the 
coroner was notihed that there were a 
couple of “corps” up on the old Sawhorse 
claim, and that they ought to be moved. 
Men heard it with open mouths, and 
poured questions upon the old man. But 
he knew nothing, and cared less; he was 
deep in business. So the crowds came to 
the tunnel to see. And they saw, and 
they said this and said that, but only the 
birds knew, and they had gossiped and 
forgotten. And the old man sat by the 
gold. 
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A DREAMER’S LAY 


BY CHESTER FIRKINS. 


She dwelleth afar on the silver bar 
Of an isle in a Southern sea, 
And evermore, from her coral shore, 
She watcheth the ships ride forth before, 
And methinks she waiteth me. 


Full many a heart, by town and mart, 
Of many a lady fair, 

I win and break for a fancy's sake, 

And cast behind to the keel’s white wake 
With never a thought of care. 


But she who dwells by the level swells 
Of that sweet-climed, tropic isle— 
My soul is plight to that maiden bright, 
Though never my swift-winged bird may light 
Where her palm-hung bowers smile. 


Dark, dark is she as a cloud-roofed sea, 
Her smile like the lightning’s gleam, 

And hers the grace of a Southland race, 

The languorous mood of form and face 
Of a maiden in a dream. 


Though never we meet but the moment sweet— 
Oh, the gulf ‘twixt shore and sea!— 

Our faith is tast and-our love will last, 

And, night or day, by the groaning mast, 
I know she waiteth me. 


My Love alone on her silver throne, 
And | at the white ship’s helm— 

Think what ye may of a dreamer’s lay, 

The heart of the maid is mine for aye; 
Part we by world or realm. 


(f OU have come home at last,” 
said Mr. John Muir, when he 
arst entered the large camp-fire 
circle of the Sierra Club on the 

Tuolumne Meadows. “The mountains 

are the true home of the Californian,” 

he continued, and no one in the large 
company could have disputed the word 
of their honored president, this whole- 
souled, enthusiastic lover of nature, 
whose delightful work on the “Mountains 
of California” draws our people in an- 
nually increasing numbers from the sea- 
shores and level plains to the wondrous 

Yosemite ana the still more wondrous 

Sierra Heights beyond. 

The Sierra Club had indeed come home 
to a land of joy and refreshment and in- 
spiration—a land of sweet meadows and 
fragrant pine forests, of springing ver- 
dure and briiliant flowers, of rushing 
waters and snowy mountain-peaks. Muir 
Camp, as it came to be called, was 
pitched in an Alpine Valley, which ex- 
tends some twenty miles east and west, 
and varies from half a mile to four 
miles in breadth. This is known as the 
Tuolumne Meadows, so called from the 
swift river, which, rising in the snows 
of Lyell, is fed by numerous mountain 
streams, and rushes in swift current 
through level stretches toward the deep 
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canyons that carry its waters on to the 
great thirsty valley of Central Califor- 
nia. The Meadows themselves have an 
altitude of 8,500 to 9,000 feet, and are 
surrounded py lofty Sierra peaks. To 
the south-west the most conspicuous of 
these are Hoffman, Tuolumne, Cathed- 
ral and Unicorn, each nearly 11,000 feet 
high. Higher still are Tioga (11,532) 
and Conness (12,550) on the north. On 
the east rise Gibbs (12,700) and Dana 
(13,050), and on the south-east tower 
the giants McClure and Lyell, the latter 
13,120 feet in elevation. 

Amid these grand surroundings the 
Sierra Club of California spent its first 
annual outing last July. In the early 
days of the month members and friends 
came up by various routes from the 
coast towns and cities and assembled 
in the Yosemite Valley, whence the Club 
was to start in a body on or about the 
ninth. Meanwhile the wagons carrying 
supplies were journeying from Merced 
via Crocker’s and the Tioga road, which 
leads to Tioga Lake and the old mining 
town of the same name, now deserted. 

As the day fixed for our departure ap- 
proached, various discouraging reports 
reached us about the difficulties encoun- 
tered by our commissariat. The heavy 
snows of the previous winter had so 
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swollen the streams that bridges were 
washed away; roads were rent by deep 
gullies and buried under landslides; 
great snow drifts made traveling impos- 
sible for horses, and a mule-stampede 
had caused no end of trouble. On the 
receipt of this news, some of our heavy- 
weights were sent ahead as an engin- 
eering corps, and did such good work 
that the main party was enabled to 
set out on the thirteenth. 

Starting at five o’clock in the morning, 
we climbed out of the valley by way 
of the Yosemite Falls trail. Early risers 
must have found us an interesting sight. 
Most of the party, clad in soft som- 
breros, rough neglige_ shirts, belted 
khaki or corduroy trousers, canvass leg- 
gings and boots heavily soled and nailed, 
went on foot, but many of the women 
were mounted on horse or mule. Of 
these the majority had bravely but wise- 
ly doffed their skirts and adapted a 
more sensible, though more man-like 
mountaineering costume. Our two Chi- 
namen, who had never before been on 
horseback, looked like the uneasy mar- 
shals of a small civic procession. The 
guides, however, rode as if to the man- 
ner born. Their picturesque costume, 
with true Mexican sombreros, bear-skin 
leggings, long boots, and spurs, recalled 
to fancy the early days portrayed by 
Bret riarte. 

This varied cavalcade reached the top 
of the falls while the day was still youag. 
As we looked back in the fresh morning 
air and brilliant sunshine, the old Yosem- 
ite, with its familiar glories, seemed to 
our quickened senses to be more magnifi- 
cent than ever before, furnishing a noble 
and auspicious prelude to the grandeur 
that lay before us in a region to most 
of us still unknown. 

Our first camp was pitched at Porcu- 
pine Flat, near the junction of the trail 
and Tioga Road, and here we stayed for 
two nights. At this point our force num- 
bered only four short of a round hundred, 
probably the largest party that ever set 
forth on a similar mountaineering expe- 
dition in the United States. No wonder 
that our commissary trembled as he 
thought of possible disaster overtaking 
the provision train. Rumor has it that 
for three successive nights his rest was 


disturbed by a haunting vision of ninety- 
five gaunt and hungry faces looking at. 
him with reproachful and threatening 
glances, while he earnestly pleaded for 
time and for life. Meanwhile the wagons 
were slowly approaching. Most of the 
men formed themselves into working 
“gangs,” and labored to repair the road 
and make it passable. Never was work 
undertaken more readily. Doctors and 
lawyers, clergymen and college profes- 
sors for once at least did some honest 
log-rolling, besides removing boulders, 
filling in holes, and shoveling snow. “I 
took those fellows for tenderfeet, but I 
guess I was wrong,” I heard a cowboy 
say, as he gazed admiringly at a big, 
strapping lawyer, who worked like a 
Trojan, and proved a very efficient sec- 
tion “boss.” 

While we were at Porcupine Flat, a 
large number undertook to climb the 
nieghboring Mount Hoffman, 10,921 feet 
in height. It was a comparatively easy 
ascent, and very little snow was encoun- 
tered, but for many it was our first piece 
of real mountaineering, and afforded us 
a good opportunity to test our capabili- 
ties in this direction. From Hoffman’s 
summit one has a grand view of the main 
crest of the Sierras to the north, some 
twenty miles aistant, as the crow flies. 
Directly, below, on the east side, lies 
Lake May, its deep emerald hue contrast- 
ing beautifully with the snowy frame 
in which it is set. 

On Monday the fifteenth we moved our 
camp six miles forward to Tenaya Lake, 
a beautiful sheet of water in a granite 
basin at the foot of Tenaya Peak. Many 
of us enjoyed a refreshing swim in this 
old glacial lake, and we all spent an un- 
usually merry evening around the camp- 
fires, happy in the knowledge that the 
comissary train had safely overtaken us, 
and we need not part company again. 

The next day completed our march to 
the Meadows, a tramp of some fourteen 
miles. Several of the party, lured by 
the tempting prospect, left the road, 
which the wagons and horses followed, 
to explore the attractive stream above 
the lake. It was a happy, dancing rivu- 
let, which bathed the feet of numerous 
hemlock spruces, that graceful tree 
which, with bent head and trailing 
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skirts, is one of the most beautiful in the 
mountains. Wild flowers flourished in 
great profusion—buttercups, marshmal- 
lows, cyclamens, violets, phlox, tiarella, 
Labrador tea, and gorgeous purple bry- 


Above California Falls. 


reached the top of the falls, where be- 
neath Cathedral Peak lay the beautiful 
sheet of Cathedral Lake, one of the love- 
liest gems in the whole Sierras. The 
Cathedral is well-named, being a Gothic 


anthus, the commonest Sierra heather. 
We soon reached the cascades, where 
the water flowed in a shallow white 
stream over the smooth granite shelves. 
By careful climbing in zigzag fashion we 


church ready carved in stone, with tower, 
nave and buttresses, and this general 
appearance it presents from every point 
of view. On its east side stands the 
Unicorn, with its horn-shaped summit 
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tilted forward and its granite battle- 
ments worn as sharp as a knife-edge. 
Looking back, we saw Lake Tenaya, 1200 
feet below, while beyond stood Mount 
Hoffman, with its characteristic chim- 
mey-top distinctly visible. 

The walk down the trail from Cathe- 
dral Lake to the Meadows was delight- 
ful, and gave us a grand opportunity to 
study the life-conditions of these high 
mountain forests. The snow, still lying 
in great drifts across our path; the bab- 
bling brooks, whose song was ever in 
our ears; the delicious air; the perfume 
of the woods, the flowers blooming in 
rich abundance all reminded me of 
early spring-time in Canadian forests. 
Indeed, it is one of the greatest charms 
of this delightful Sierra region that while 
an almost tropical heat is burning the 
great plains below, one can pass so easily 
into another zone of climate and flora, 
and enjoy a subarctic environment with- 
in the confines of California. 

In two hours we reached the Meadows, 
where we found the vanguard of the 
main party enjoying the hospitality of 
the well-known California artist, Mr. Wil- 
liam Keith, who with Mrs. Keith and a 
few friends, was encamped on the south 
bank of the river, midway between the 
Soda Springs and Lambert’s Dome. One 
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Beneath Cathedral Peak. 


mile further east and directly opposite 
the Dome, the club established its own 
permanent camp on a gentle slope rising 
from the river’s edge. Besides an un- 
failing supply of pure water, we had here 
the richest meadow-grasses for our horses 
and mules, with tamarack pines to shel- 
ter us from wind and sun and rain. Here 
then we set up tents for the women and 
“tenderfeet,” while the “old uns” made 
their beds of pine twigs, and at night, 
rolled up in their blankets, slept beneath 
the starry canopy of the clear, blue skies. 
Though we had an occasional frost in 
the early morning, very few of the party 
felt any discomfort from the cold. In- 
deed, the summer nights in these high 
altitudes are, as a rule, much warmer 
than in the sea-coast towns of California, 
such as San Francisco. 

Lambert’s Dome is a mass of smooth 
granite rising up suddenly some 1200 ft. 
from the floor of the Meadows, and show- 
ing the smoothly polished summit and 
slopes with which the Yosemite has made 
us familiar. It bears the name of a 
hermit who, disappointed in love, made 
his home among the mountains, and 
lived in a cabin which still stands near 
a fine soda spring. Here, after his death, 
was found a diary (now in the posses- 
sion of the Sierra Club) which the man 
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had kept for years, and in which he had 
entered his curious fancies about the 
imaginary spirits who peopled these 
mountains and vales. The campers made 
daily pilgrimages to the cabin, some- 
times, no doubt, filled with sentimental 
thoughts; but, as a rule, more intent 
upon securing a refreshing draught from 
the spring, the water of which, with 
lemon and sugar, made a delicious ef- 
fervescing drink. 

To reach the Dome and the spring, it 
was necessary to cross the river. The 
current being very swift, this was impos- 


charming talks by naturalists and trav- 
elers were a most welcome feature of 
the outing. John Muir, who arrived with 
his two daughters, after we had been 
in camp for a few days, was the idol of 
the party, and many who had learnt to 
love him through his books, now hung 
with delight upon his spoken words. A 
simple, unpretentious man he is, all 
aglow with a genuine love of nature, 
and able to kindle enthusiasm in others. 
For more than thirty years he has wan- 
dered at all seasons through the Sierras, 
and studied more minutely than any 


A Sierra Forest. 


sible for those on foot, but a University 
professor who teaches wnat is commonly 
supposed to be a very impracticable sub- 
ject, devised a raft which, after various 
futile experiments, was at last success- 
fully worked across the stream. Later 
a bridge was constructed of felled pine 
trees, affording a drier, if not more se- 
cure, means of crossing. 

A happy fortnight sped all too quickly 
by with Muir Camp for headquarters. 
Each evening the members met around 
the blazing camp-fire, talked over the 
pleasures of the day, and planned fresh 
trips for the morrow. Laughter, story 
and song enlivened the circle, and 


other man the mountains, canyons, for- 
ests, and animal life of a region so far 
removed from the ordinary courses of 
human travel. Whatever conclusions 
this Scotch Thoreau reaches in reference 
to the ancient forces that have deter- 
mined the present topography of this 
region deserve our careful consideration, 
for they are based upon a_ thorough 
study of the “original documents.” 
Very enjoyable were the rambles 
which the members of the club took 
with their honored President to Lam- 
bert’s Dome, the Tuolumne cascades, the 
Lyell Glacier, and elsewhere. John 
Muir is no sportsman. He is too fond 
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of his four-footed and winged friends to 
kill them. Birds and beasts have noth- 
ing to fear from him. “T am a self- 
appointed Inspector of Gulches,”’ he once 
remarked, “and I do not wage war on 
the native inhabitants.” Even the rat- 
tle snake, if attending strictly to his own 
business, is allowed to glide off un- 
scathed. 

Two of the most popular members of 
our party were Professor Dudley, the 
Stanford botanist, and Dr. C. Hart Mer- 
riam of the U. S. Biological Survey. 
The former’s talks upon the flora and 
the latter’s upon the fauna of the Sier- 
ras were extremely enjoyable and _ in- 
structive. Mr. Sawyer also entertained 
us with an account of the mammals of 
the East Indies, where he had lived for 
several years, and the genial patriarch 
of the camp, Mr. Hittell, the California 
historian, read us an interesting paper 
on the discovery of the Yosemite Val- 
ley. 

The commissariat was well-managed, 
although it was no easy task to cater 
for such a large number of people, with 
appetites whetted by a life in the high 
mountain air. A large but light buzza- 
cott range had been set up, and Chinese 
Charlie was an excellent cook, whose 
good-nature was often put to a severe 
test by belated mountaineers. Our 
“salle a manger” was the open air. No 
tables could be provided for so large a 
company, and, in serving meals, it was 
found convenient to have the campers 
line up for tueir rations, much as when 
there is a rush for seats in the grand 
opera season. This system, however 
undignified to contemplate, worked out 
very well, and prevented much con- 
fusion. A dinner, however, of four or 
five courses bore some resemblance to 
a progressive card party, where the com- 
pany is ever on the move, and your part- 
ner changes at the ring of the bell. A 
large number of camp stools were pro- 
vided for us, but as these are seldom 
strong on their legs, it was no infrequent 
sight to see one collapse beneath a man 
of goodly proportions, much to the con- 
fusion of the fallen and the delight of the 
by-standers, or rather by-sitters. Strange 
that we should rejoice in the misfor- 
tunes of others, even when a like fate 
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may at any time befall ourselves. 

One of our chief amusements was 
bathing in the Tuolumne. The water 
was icily cola, but so limpid and clear 
that, in the warm, sunny afternoons, few 
could resist the impulse to plunge into 
its pools. This was particularly re- 
freshing after a long tramp or mountain 
climb, and by many wWill be remembered 
as the chief comfort of the trip 

The use of fire-arms is forbidden in 
the Yosemite National Park, so that our 
nimrods were denied the joys of their 
sport. Large game, however, is far from 
plentiful in these mountains. The brown, 
or cinnamon bear, is now seldom seen, 
and the grizzly is almost as rare as the 
buffalo on the plains. Deer, however, 
notwithstanding wanton slaughtering in 
the recent past, are fairly common, and 
several of us came across some beauti- 
ful specimens in the mountain-meadows. 
When John Muir was climbing Mount 
Conness, a fine antlered buck suddenly 
encountered him, and, in its anxiety to 
escape, nearly knocked him over. 

In lieu of shooting, we had some fine 
sport with the rod. Parties to Tioga 
Lake, Lee Vining Creek and elsewhere 
were generally very successful in fly- 
fishing, and kept the camp well-supplied 
with rainbow and silver trout. Swarms 
of mosquitoes, however, were a serious 
drawback to the pleasure of these ex- 
cursions, and our fishermen had to pro- 
tect themselves with headnets and long 
gauntlets. Beside the Tuolumne these 
mosquitoes seldom troubled us, though 
they were to be found everywhere, even 
on the very summit of Mount Lyell. 

It was surprising how many in this 
large party were able to endure the fa- 
tigue of mountain climbing, and it speaks 
volumes for the physical training in our 
universities that the most active of our 
young women were students or gradu- 
ates of Stanford and Berkeley. 

To reach the crest of Dana was a hard 
trip even for the men, for, besides the 
actual climb over broken metamorphic 
slate and yielding snow, it involved a 
tramp of twenty miles. However, no 
fewer than forty-nine of the party made 
this trip in one day, and no case of ex- 
haustion was reported. 

From Dana’s Summit one enjoys a 
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magnificent panorama of the Sierra 
ranges, the most prominent mountains 
being Conness, Warren, and Dunderberg 
on the north, and on the south McClure 
and Lyell. On the west one sees as far 
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as the Hetch-Hetchy range. On the 
east Bloody Cafion lies below, and the 
whole of the vast Mono region, with its 
alkaline lake and numerous. extinct 


craters is spread out to view, while be- 
yond, near the Nevada line, rise the dis- 
tant White Moutains. 

The ascent of Lyell was made in more 
leisurely fashion, but many who were 


eager for the climb were dissuaded from 
the attempt, and the party fina..y num- 


bered a bare twenty. Pack animals car- 
ried our blankets and provisions to a 
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point ten miles up the meadows, where, 
under the frowning Kuna Peak, with the 
noise of lofty falls and a rushing river 
sounding in our ears, we camped for the 
night. One of our number, mounted on 
a mule, caused much anxiety by losing 
his way. Oddly enough, he had passed 
us on the trail unobserved, and urged 
his mule almost to the snows of Lyell, 
when ne saw far below him the light 
of the big fires which we had built for 
his guidance. How that poor animal 
carried his burden of probable profanity 
in the darkness down the rocky trail 
and safely into camp is a perplexing 
mystery. 

At five o’clock in the morning we 
marched off in Indian file, under the di- 
rection of the club secretary. The mem- 
bers of the party undertook to hold to- 
gether, and for the sake of the less vig- 
orous our captain set a slow pace, which 
must have been rather irksome to the 
veteran climbers. Many had smeared 
their faces with flour, violet-powder, or 
charcoal to prevent snow-burning, but 
the most successful and least hideous 
application was a combination of vase- 
line and talcum. The disfiguring pro- 
cess was made complete by the use of 
isinglass or smoked-glass’ spectacles, 
so that to one another we presented a 
ludicrous sight, which caused no end of 
merriment. a-fairly steep trail led us 
over broken granite and past swift rivu- 
lets, while gay bryanthus, dainty cas- 
slope (white mountain heather, so- 
called), brilliant polemonium, and small 
penstemons flourished in amazing quanti- 
ties. The white stem pine, “pinus albi- 
caulis,” sturdiest of all the pines, was 
everywhere in evidence up to timber- 
limit, and often assumed remarkable 
shapes, when standing in an exposed, 
wind-swept position. One I noticed, at 
the extreme limit of vegetation, with 
stout root and stem, but unable to rise 
from the rock on which it was embedded. 
Yet here it had managed to live for many 
years. 

Snow was lying on the mountain-sides 
in drifts many feet deep, but gave us 
comparatively little trouble until the gla- 
cier was reached, when it was spread out 
before us in a field of some two miles 
in width. Here our progress became very 
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slow, but the main exertion fell upon the 
leaders, who broke through the yet un- 
trodden snow anu packed it for the rest. 
Upon these snowy slopes two small 
winged companions hovered near us, 
keenly interested in our movements. 
They were snow-finches, which, as Mr. 
Muir expressed it, “always have a white 
tablecloth for their meals.” 

At last we arrived at the foot of the 
rocky pinnacle, which rose perpendicu- 
larly about three hundred feet above us. 
To climb this required no little nerve 
and skill. The rocks were often loose, 
and when once started would bound with 
a roar down the precipice and bury them- 
selves in tne snow below. Great care 
was necessary, but patience and mutual 
help enablea us to overcome every ob- 
stacle, and by eleven o’clock we were all 
assembled on the narrow summit, where, 
amid the sublimest scenery imaginable, 
we enjoyed a hearty luncheon. 

The view was more extensive than 
from Dana, though less varied, as we 
could see little beyond the snowy peaks 
of successive mountain ranges, the in- 
tervening lakes and levels being hidden 
from sight. There was something awe- 
inspiring in the thought that here we 
were on the very backbone of the Ameri- 
can continent, and we were proudly con- 
scious of the fact that in reaching the 
top of Lyell we had realized the main 
object of the Sierra Club’s expedition. 

After spending between two and three 
hours on the summit, the gathering 
clouds prompted us to begin a reluctant 
descent. The most venturesome, who 
had forgotten their ‘tobogganing experi- 
ence in northern climes, directed their 
steps to a narrow tongue of snow which 
extended upwards between two rocky 
cliffs. In sitting posture and guiding 
themselves with alpen-stocks they shot 
down the snowy slope with tremendous 
speed, and though there were some un- 
dignified tumbles, all reached the levels 
below in safety, more or less wet with 
the snow, but delightfully exhilarated 
by the unwonted experience. 

By the time we returned to our camp- 
ing spot of the previous night the storm 
broke upon us, but as all were anxious 
to reach Camp Muir opefore dark we 
pushed on amid rain, lightning and 
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echoing thunder, regardless of discom- 
forts, and rejoicing in the “divini gloria 
ruris” (the glory of the divine country). 
of which Virgil sings. When half-way 
home the storm ceased, the sun once 
more shone upon us, and a magnificent 
rainbow, resting on the very center of 
Dana’s crest, was so singularly beautiful 
as to remind us how aptly John Muir had 
compared these luminous mountains to 
“the wall of some celestial city.” 

Of the numerous excursions taken by 
smaller parties, that which was undoubt- 
edly the most difficult, though probably 
the most interesting, was a trip made by 


it on north and south, recede but slightly 
from the original height of the river, 
and in some places present great domes 
and pinnacles of rock, which tower above 
the river-bed in marvelous sublimity. The 
canyon is in fact another Yosemite, and 
has doubtless been fashioned by the 
same process of creation. Above the 
California Fall stands a veritable El 
Capitan, under which we spent our first 
night, just beyond a cloud of spray that 
is ever rising like incense and bedewing 
great beds of mosses and clumps of cas- 
siope. We had no blankets—it was hard 
enough in such a country to carry a 
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three of us down the Grand Canyon of 
the Tuolumne. When the river leaves 
the Meadows it descends in a series of 
graceful cascades and precipitous falls 
between gigantic cliffs, until the moun- 
tainous region is passed and the dry 
plains eagerly welcome its waters. The 
upper portion of this course is known as 
the Grand vVanyon, and in its remarkable 
features is a worthy rival of the Yosem- 
ite Valley. 

In the course of half a dozen thiles be- 
tween the upper cascades and Cathedral 
Creek the Tuolumne drops some 4,000 
feet, but the granite walls, which fence 


scanty stock of provisions on our backs 
—but we made a huge fire with a resin- 
ous pine-stump, and slept soundly on a 
soft bed of crushed juniper bark, laid be- 
tween the fire and a large boulder, which 
sheltered us from the wind. 

Early the next morning we scrambled 
over the polished rocky slopes, down 
one side of the cataract Le Conte Falls, 
which have been named in honor of the 
great and gentle soul, who less than 
three weeks before, while revisiting the 
Yosemite, preparatory to accompanying 
the club on its present outing, was sud- 
denly called to his eternal rest. 
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The Le Conte Falls may be ranked 
among the greatest wonders of the 
Sierras. Less than a mile below the 
California Fall, and amid the same im- 
posing surroundings, the river takes an- 
other downward plunge of several hun- 
dred feet. The cataract is not continu- 
ous throughout, but the first fall of one 
hundred and fifty feet strikes full against 
a massive granite wall, which sucess- 
fully resists the assault, throwiag up a 
dense cloud of irised spray, which rises 


away and proceed on our journey. 

Our return journey was made by way 
of the Cathedral Creek Canyon, which 
only Mr. Muir, so far as we are aware, 
had ever traversed before. The Cathe- 
dral Creek rises at the base of Cathedral 
Mountain, almost within sight of the 
fountain-waters of the Tenaya, but, flow- 
ing in an opposite direction, it forms one 
of the largest tributaries of the Tuol- 
umne, cutting its way into the Grand 
Canyon of the latter through an immense 
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high above the fall itself, and is swayed 
hither and thither by the sportive wind. 
Lashed into fury, the water turns off 
angrily at a right angle, rounds the 
corner of the rocky parapet, and breaks 
into two falls which unite their torrents 
in the chasm below. Through almost the 
whole of its rapid course, the water is 
churned into a snowy white, only occa- 
sionally showing an emerald hue. Long 
we lingered, gazing on this glorious spec- 
tacle, before we could tear. ourselves 


gorge, the lower slopes of which, polished 
smooth as marble, testify to the gigantic 
power of the ancient glacier, which in all 
probability carved out this wondrous 
avenue. Up this canyon we made vour 
way with the greatest difficulty over im- 
mense boulders, which another heavy 
rain had made very slippery, forcing a 
passage through the wet and tangled 
chaparral, which often grew close to the 
water’s edge, and again boldly fording 
the boisterous and rock-strewn current, 
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when no other means of advance was 
visible. So slow was our progress that 
we were unexpectedly compelled to spend 
a second night away from the comforts 
of Camp Muir, which we did not reach 
until eleven o’clock on the following 
morning. 

Aside from their impressive scenery, 
such “mountain streets” as the Tuolumne 
and Cathedral Canyons are full of inter- 
est to the visitor who is brave and active 
enough to pry into their secrets. No sec- 
tions of the Sierra country are more rich 
in varied forms of life. Here the inhabi- 
tants of boreal and more southern zones 


Much more striking, however, are the 
abundance, variety and beauty of the 
flora. The walls above are lined with 
pines, and on the sides of the great 
cliffs, wherever plants can find a foot- 
ing, one sees ferns, dwarf oaks and ever- 
greens, including great mats of brilliant 
bryanthus and exquisite cassiope. Yet 
it is on the floors and lowest slopes of 
the canyons that we see the richest life. 
Besides the common tamarack pine 
(pinus contorta), sturdy juniper, graceful 
mountain hemlock and the stately silver 
fir (abies magnifica), of which there is 
a splendid grove above tne California 
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meet and cross, the higher flora and 
fauna descending from above, and the 
lower being often projected upwards. 

We followed some well-defined bear 
trails, when turning into the Cathedral 
Canyon, and half-way up the latter came 
suddenly upon some beautiful deer as 
they were crossing the stream. Chip- 
munks, gray squirrels, eagles, hawks, 
grouse, mountain quail, water-ouzels, car- 
dinal grosbeaks, woodpeckers, robins, 
bees and butterflies, to say nothing of 
snakes, were all in evidence, to remind 
us that we were not alone in these wild 
avenues. 


Fall, we meet the yellow pine (pinus 
ponderosa), fragrant cedar (libocedrus), 
Douglas spruce, California maples, trem- 
bling aspens and live oaks. 

But it is the wealth and beauty of the 
shrubs and small flowering plants that 
one admires most. Where the snow lin- 
gers, the gay crimson ice-plant is easily 
found, but much more common are the 
less conspicuous phloxes, asters, daisies 
and columbines. In the Cathedral Can- 
yon, cardinal zauschneria (wild fuchsias) 
and proud tiger-lilies flaunt themselves 
in your face, and on all sides one sees 
wild cherry, gnarled manzanita, out- 
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spreading spiraea, flowering dogwood, 
blue ceanothus, gay castilleias, and glor- 
ious azalias—all in such profusion that 
the traveler, confused by this richness 
of floral display, forgets how short a 
distance separates him from the peren- 
nial snows and naked summits of the 
great Sierra crest. 

A few days after our canyon trip, on 
Monday, July 29th, we struck camp and 
set out over the Sunrise trail on our re- 
turn to the Yosemite Valley. The de- 
lightful tramp of twenty-five miles, made 
by the whole party in a single day, 
seemed child’s play to men and women 
who had lived under the open sky, 
breathing the pure mountain air, smell- 
ing the incense of the pines, bathing in 
fresh, unsullied waters, scaling lofty 
peaks, exploring deep canyons, and enjoy- 
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ing the perfect health and buoyancy of 
spirit which come from nestling close 
to nature’s breast. 

On the Catnedral Pass we regretfully 
parted company with our loved friend, 
John Muir, who had accompanied us thus 
far on our journey, but was now to return 
for some weeks longer to his favorite 
haunts. "You will come home again,” 
he said, and we, as we cheered him good- 
bye and watched him ride up the path 
toward the grand Cathedral on that 
sunny morning, felt the pang which the 
boy feels when he first leaves father 
and mother, for we were going out into 
a world of care and unrest and artificial 
convention, while he would still abide 
in the midst of genuine joy and undis- 
turbed peace, sheltered by the motherly 
arms of kind Nature herself. 


IN FOG TIME. 
BY ELOISE DAVIS. 


The trees show black against the mist— 
Say! but it’s drear; 

The hills to the north, that the sun late kissed, 
Where are they, dear? 


| turn my face to the wide, free West, 
But naught I see— 
Naught save a mass of white unrest 


That floats to me. 


To the East I look with searching eyes— 
Nay, nothing there; 

A few faint, vague outlines arise 
Through fog-blurred air. 


The fitful gleaming of the sun, 
Close veiled on high, 

Throws strange, gray shadowings upon 
The street hard by. 


I close my tired eyes at the sight, 
It is so drear; 

l sit and wait for the dark of night 
And you, my dear. 
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THE LAUGH OF FATE 


BY LEAVENWORTH MAC NAB. 


T was half-past seven, and Luisa’s 
hatred for the “gringoes” Was at its 
zenith. When she had spread the 
faded scarlet table-cover there was 
love in her heart; a smile and a song on 
her lips. But that was at half-past five, 
and she did nou dream then that the four 
students, who had ordered a dinner at 
“four-bits” a plate would disappoint her. 

The dwarfed room was crow.ljed with 
spicy odors from the kitchen where the 
culinary mysteries that compose a Mexi- 
can dinner were spoiling to be eaten. 
Luisa stood at the window, watching 
down the steep alley and piling invec- 
tives on the students for their perfidy. 
In a patch of sunlight some dirty, be- 
draggled children played in a half-heart- 
ed sort of way. A goat was gleaning 
promiscuous fodder from the cobbles. 
The door of the Gianduja wine-house 
framed the g:obular form of its proprie- 
tor, Pietro Sceggia. 

Luisa took no notice of these, however. 
They were to her as much a part of the 
alley as the tumbled houses and the cob- 
bles. Her gaze leapt beyond to where 
the alley lost itself in the avenue that 
is the business center of San Francisco’s 
Latin Quarter. 

The sun fell behind Russian Hill and 
the shadows crept in to cover the filth 
and squalor. Lights peered sleepily from 
the windows of the tenements and flashed 
from the painted glass of the Gianduja, 
where the raucous voice of an accordion 
called alluringly. 

Luisa watched the passers-by on the 
avenue until the darkness made further 
watching useless. Then she returned to 
the kitchen to preserve the rejected feast 
for the guests to-morrow might bring. 
A few minutes later her unwelcome labor 
was interrupted by a loud knocking and 
the rattling of the window-shutters. The 
scowl left Luisa’s face. She knew all 


the time the dear students would come, 
she told herself as she hastened to ans- 
wer the peremptory summons. 


“Enter, Senors,”’ she said cheerily, 
throwing wide the door. 

A man staggered over the threshold 
and sank, half-fainting, into a chair. 

“Mother, mother,” he gasped, “I must 
have money. I must fly. Already they 
may be hunting me. I must have money. 
You must get me money.” 

Luisa stared an instant at the bloodless 
face, the fear-filled eyes. Then she has- 
tily closed the door and shot the bolts. 
Then she turned to where the man 
crouched like a hunted thing. 

“Pedro, my son!” she cried, “what has 
happened? What have you done? Pedro! 
Pedro!” She grasped the hand of her 
son, then shuddered back in horror. The 
hand was wet with blood. 

Pedro watched her action and resented 
it. There was a tinge of defiance in his 
voice when he spoke. 

“I have killed Galileo Cortez. We were 
playing carc.s in his room. I cheated and 
he saw it. He called me a thief; the son 
of a thief, and a murderer. He said you 
and my father were driven from Mexico. 
Then he assailed your virtue and my 
knife cut the words from his lying 


tongue. I fled, forgetting to withdraw 
the blade. They may discover him any 
moment. Listen! What was that? I 


must fly, mother. I must have money!” 

“Heaven pity us, my boy, I am penni- 
less.” 

“Nonsense!” cried the son in high an- 
ger. “Will you let your avarice drive me 
even to the gallows? You have lied to 
be often enough. There is money here 
and I'll have it.” 

He sprang up and began to search the 
room. The quest was vain. Half-fren- 
zied he seized the woman by the throat, 
threatening her life unless she revealed 
the hiding-place of her savings. 

“By the Blessed Mother, | swear——” 

“You lie, curse you. You os 

There was a sound of hurrying feet in 
the street. Pedro’s hands relaxed and 
his face paled. He threw the fainting 


“The thing is only glass,” 
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woman from him and made a dash 
toward the rear of the house. 

After a little, Luisa struggled to her 
feet. “Pedro! Pedro!” she wailed. There 
was no response. He was gone, and in 
anger, the son who was more to her than 
life. Perhaps already they had taken 
him. And he would have to die, her 
beautiful Pedro would have to die. She 
sank on her knees tearfully imploring 
pity and help. 

Suddenly uer sobs ceased. The light 
of hope came into her face. He might 
come back, and there was the ruby! 
The ruby would yield money enough to 
take Pedro bevond the reach of the law 
—even to Mexico. 

Luisa rose hastily and pinned a skirt 
across the frayed blind to effectually ex- 
clude prying eyes. Then she cautiously 
opened the door and scanned the little 
yard. The moon lay bright on the rocky 
ground and the disheartened clump of 
geraniums that crouched near the decay- 
ing fence. Far below the bay stretched 
like a grey ribbon. 

Satisfied that no prowlers were about 
she returned to the kitchen. She loos- 
ened the neck of her dress and drew 
forth a greasy, worn leather case. Her 
hands trembled as she unwound the cord, 
twined securely about it. 

The candle-light dipped into the heart 
of the great ruby the open case revealed. 
Luisa gazed in ecstacy a moment. Then 
she hugged the flaming jewel to her 
heart as if it were a living thing. Then 
tears came into her eyes. 

For years the ruby had been to her as 
a comforter. When life and love were 
young, Jose, her husband, had given her 
the jewel. That was far away under the 
burnished skies of Mexico; far away 
where Jose was sleeping the trouble-free 
sleep. 

The ruby was all that was left her 
from those happy, singing days. She had 
clung to it in the face of biting poverty. 
It was to her a sacred thing, made holy 
by the memories it kept alive. And now 
she must part with her treasure. She 
held it close to the candle and gloated 
over its wonderful beauty. A pain shot 
through her throat, where the fingers of 
her son had bruised the tendons, and 
smothered for a moment her mother-love. 


Then the pain ceased and she remem- 
bered the velvet clinging of baby-fingers 
and the pleading eyes that were like 
Jose’s. Then mother-love’ triumphed. 

She threw a shawl over her nead and 
hurried from the house, toward the lights 
of the avanue. Pietro Scaggia greeted 


Luisa gazed in ecstacy a moment. 
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her cordially as she passed the Giauduja. 
This gave her courage. If the murder 
had been discovered Pietro would know 
of it, she felt sure. 

Luisa sought out a jeweler with whom 
she had often had dealings, and offered 
the jewel for sale, asking one hundred 
dollars for it. 

The man examined the stone and 
looked at Luisa’s shabby attire. Then he 
laughed and handed her treasure back. 

“One hundred dollars, Senora! You 
must be joking. The thing is only glass. 
Four-bits would be a big price for it. 
Some one has played a trick on you. 
Take my word for it, it’s nothing but 
glass.” 

Luisa was dazed. She tottered from 
the store and toward the hill. In her 
heart had wakened a bitter hatred for 
Jose, Jose who had been dust for twenty 
years. 

She forgot all about her son and the 
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murder of Galileo Cortez; the beautiful 
memories that had brightened all the 
gloomy days that lay between her and 
youth were blotted out. She could real- 
ize but one thing—Jose had deceived her, 
had given her a worthless bauble for 
a thousand kisses and the devotion of a 
life-time. 

She panted up the steep alley, only 
pausing when she reached the verge of 
the cliff overnanging the stone quarries. 
She turned toward the south—toward 
Mexico—the land that had suddenly been 
transformed from the home vf sweet 
memories into an abode of treachery— 
and hurled the ruby into the white mvon- 
light. 

“Go from me,” she cried. 
Jose, are false.” 

Three days later—the day the police 
captured Pedro—a quarryman picked up 
the ruby, and that night found him richer 
by one thousand dollars. 


“You, like 


THE UNKNOWN. 


BY HERMAN SCHEFFAUER. 


Across the d»sert of Eternity, 
I stretch to thee my helpless hands, 


Darkness! 


The human soul sees not nor understands, 
And I, who nothing know and nothing see,— 
Is Death the only Fiat Lux for me? 


Peace! restless spirit, let serenity 
Shine ever on thy madly-questioning soul. 
Thou that canst see no part—wouldst see the whole? 
What art thou who wouldst know what thou shalt be? 
Death is the only Fiat Lux for thee. 
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T nine o’ciock on the 29th of De- 

cember, 1900, the usual Saturday 

evening crowd on George Street. 

was augmented by additional hun- 
dreds of strolling people. Sydney seemed 
galvanized into a new and spasmodic 
life. Federation was virtually accom- 
plished, and the colonists, from near 
and far, were pouring into Sydney to 
share in its gorgeous festivities. 

Christmas had been thrust quite into 
the shade because of the new excitement. 
Christmases have been coming and going 
for 1900 years, but the Commonwealth of 
Australia could only come once! 

The first Governor-General, Earl Hope- 
town, had already arrived, and thou- 
sands had witnessed his triumphal march 
down King street. The several magnifi- 
cent arches in honor of the new United 
States of Australasia were nearly com- 
pleted, and were beautiful, artistic suc- 
cesses. Over every available shop, on 
every balcony along the line of march, in 
every spare bit of ground, stands were 
in process of erection to accommodate 
the people, and the seats thereon were 
selling at fabulous prices. The hotels 
were filled to overflowing, and for even 
a cot in a tiny hall-way one must pay 
his guinea per day. Yes, Federation was 
at hand, and all Sydney was mad! 

Amongst the regular loiterers on 
George street might be noticed the bright 
30 


scarlet coats of the British Life Guards, 
the turbans of the Indian warriors, the 
kilts of the galiant Scots, the Grenadiers, 
the Royal Artillery, and the khaki uni- 
forms of the returned Australians. The 
girls, in gay attire, were delirious with 
admiration, while the larrikens made the 
pandemonium still more intense by their 
shrill “Coo-ees,” their unbridled com- 
ments on the Englishmen, and their 
wild delight when any little row, or hand- 
to-hand “shindy” seemed imminent. 
Once the tallest man in the British army 
(a private) passed through the ever- 
increasing crowd, and his appearance 
was the signal for a rousing cheer, while 
a curious, pushing, shoving rabble sur- 
rounded him. This fellow was six feet 
nine and a half inches, and his massive 
figure towered far above his comrades, 
even in a country where men are mostly 
big and well set up. 

“My word, Jane!” said an old, harJ- 
featured countryman to his wife, “he’s 
a whopper, isn’t he?” 


She nodded vigorously, too confused | 


and awe-struckx in the strange tide of 
life around them to speak. They stood 
and stared after the big Britisher until 
he was hustled out of sight into a con- 
venient “pub,” then continued their slow 
progress towards the “Arcadia,” where 
they were stopping. 

Perhaps there was no sadder, lonelier 
eouple than these two, Dave Stevens and 
Jane, his wife. Two dreary weeks they 
had been in Sydney, but the festivities 
held no cheer for them. From their quiet 
home on the Shoalhaven River they had 
hastened to welcome back their only son 
from South Africa. They knew he had 
been hurt, but he was coming back to 
them, and their love and care should 
cure his wounds. So bidding Tess, their 
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brown-eyed daughter, keep the house in 
readiness for Jack’s return, the old squat- 
ter-farmer and his wife hastened to meet 
the ship. With straining eyes and fast- 
beating hearts they searched the deck 
for that one precious face, but Jack 
was not among those happy sun-burned 
men who had come home unscathed from 
the war. Nor was he 1n that pitiful little 
contingent of slightly wounded heroes, 
whose pale faces, bandaged arms or legs, 
told too plainly of the remorseless bit- 
terness of war. No, he was not there, 
and their fond eyes suddenly grew a lit- 
tle dimmer. Where was Jack? 

“Ah!” A frightened exclamation from 
Jane. Her mother’s eye had found him, 
despite his fearful pallor, despite those 
hideous bandages, despite the fact that 
he was borne on a litter, a pitiful wreck 
of a man, all that was left of him. But 
he felt her tears and kisses, and the old 
man’s trembling hand on his head, and 
smiled well content. 

“It’s good—to be home!” he whispered 
before he fainted. 

So this was why these two walked sor- 
rowing in the midst of so much joy. 
Jack was lying dangerously ill in the 
hospital, and their spirit was broken 
within them. She clung a little closer 
to Dave’s arm. 

“Shall we go out again to-night?” she 
asked. 

“No,” replied the father. “It ain’t no 
good to go, Jane; he’s got to be kept 
asleep, and to-morrow—to-morrow, we 
shall know the result of the operation.” 

Her face grew whiter, and she felt 
very old and helpless. 

“Jane,” he said, hesitatingly, “I’ve 
never been what you’d call a hard man, 
have 

“Why, na, Dave,” she answered. 

His white head shook perplexedly. 

“T can’t understand it,” he muttered. 
“All these years to work, thinking of the 
time when Jack ’ud grow up to take my 
place; feelin’ prouder of him every year, 
seein’ him shootin’ way above me, and 
so brave and handsome. And now—now 
—he’s almost gone, and you and I are 
left, Jane, in the evenin’ time—deso- 
late!” 

His voice broke over the last word. 
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Men and women grow old fast out in 
the “bush,” and this man had been a hard 
toiler in his day. 

A quickly-repressed sob answered him, 
as the old wife said, even in her own 
trouble trying, womanlike, to comfort 
him: 

“There’s our Tess, Davie, and perhaps 
even now God won’t take our Jack!” 

Dave Stevens raised his head fiercely. 

“God!” he cried passionately, ‘“‘where 
has God been all these years, and where 
is He now? Why did He let our four 
children die off, like white blossoms, one 
by one, and all the time we were on our 
knees, praying for their lives? Why did 
He let our house burn twice, when Joe 
Endicott’s was saved, and him a lying, 
drunken wretch not fit to live? Why did 
He let us lose all our cows, and nearly 
perish of famine? And now, why did He 
let Jack get hurt, and Joe Endicott’s boy 
come home straight and well? Oh, I’ve 
been a prayin’ man in my time, and I’ve 
lived honest among my fellow-men, but 
God’s hand keeps crushin’ me down, and 
since little Tom got lost in the “bush.” 
and died, I’ve shook my fist at God, and 
I mean to keep on shakin’ it!” 

Terrified, she kept hushing him, but 
‘the flood-gates of the bitterness of years 
were opened, and would not be closed. 
In his impotence he swore it should be 
war between him and God. 

That night Dave Stevens had a dream. 
He seemed to be walking through a blaz- 
ing field of pasture land. The fire 
scorched, but did not burn him; he tot- 
tered with fear and anguish, but did not 
fall. . Always before him he dimly saw 
a man’s slender form, and he tried madly 
to reach that figure. Hissing tongues of 
fire leaped up to kiss his face; he heard 
mocking voices in the scarlet air, and 
slimy snakes and hateful reptiles kept 
pace with him. Aloud in his agony he 
cried, “Oh, God! Deliver me out of this 
Hell!” Suddenly the blazing field changed 
into a long, level paddock, fresh and 
green, wherein sleek cows were peacefully 
grazing, and frolicking colts played glee- 
fully. A cool breeze fanned his face, 
and he saw the countenance of the man 
in the distance. It was Jack! Jack, well 
and strong, with long, swinging strides, 
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The Shoalhaven 


coming to meet him. In his delight, the 
old man stretched out his arms and fell 
sobbing, while a voice in the air above 
him seemed to say, tenderly: “Trust 


The festivities held no cheer for them. 


in the Lord with all thine heart,” for, 
“Lo! I am with you alway, even unto the 
end of the world,” and, “Tho’ grief may 
endure for a night, joy cometh in the 
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morning.” And as the voice ceased the 
trembling man seemed to see above him 
the faces of his dead children, all fresh, 
pure and radiantly beautiful. 


“O Lord, I believe! Help Thou mine 
unbelief!” he cried, and—awoke. His 
wife, Jane, was beside him, fear and won- 
der in her wrinkled face. 
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“Davie, dear,” she said, tenderly, “have 
ye been dreamin’? Your face is all wet 
with tears, ana you’ve been moanin’ 
something terribie!” 

But Dave only smiled, and said, sol- 
emnly: “Jane, old girl, our Jack won’t 
die, and praised be God!” 

Then he told her all about it. He was 
right, for Jack got well. And because of 
this great mercy, following his wonderful 
dream, Dave Stevens’ hard heart be- 
came like the trusting heart of a little 
child. Weeks after the “Common- 
wealth” glories had been hushed—weli- 
nigh forgotten—in the sacred sorrow of 
a great nation mourning for its great 
Queen, Jack Stevens went back to his 
home, and joy reigned in that house. 

There is a charming little inland town 
on the South Coast, named Nowra, the 
environments of which are especially 
lovely. Numberless dairy farms pictur- 
esquely located make pastoral etchings 
across the beautiful Hawksbury, while 
sixteen miles in one direction is Jervis 
Bay, sparking, brilliant and white 
beached—and over the hazy mountains 
lies the Kangaroo Valley, with its gor- 
geous foliage, its multitudinous flowers, 
its thick green trees, and all the wooded 
wealth of a tropical glen. Still in an- 
other direction is Coolangatta and the 
Shoalhaven River, along the banks of 
which are prosperous dairy farms. Acre 
upon acre of these peaceful farms meet 
the vision, and their produce of butter 
and milk marks the prosperity or fail- 
ure of the district. Dave’s farm was 
one of the largest and ran mile after 
mile along the banks of the river. Since 
his return from Sydney Dave had been 
a changed man. From a hard, stern, of- 
ten vindictive man, he had become gen- 
ial, kindly and tnoughtful. The memory 
of that dream guided his life, and he 
never wearied telling it over and over 
to his family, as they sat around him in 
the twilight. A strange power for good 
was at work within him. 

When Tess’s lover left her in a fit 
of jealous passion and married another 
woman, and the stricken girl crept sob- 
bing to her mother, it was Dave who whis- 
pered, “Tho’ grief may endure for a night 
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joy cometh in the morning!” But Tess 
was rebellious, and these words were im- 
potent to help her. She went silently 
about the house and daily grew paler 
and quieter. Dave and Jane watched her 
and pitied her, and grieved over her, and 
waited—with the rare patience of such 
simple creatures—for the cloud to lift. 

The neighbors were astounded at the 
alteration in Dave. One said: “My 
word! Dave Stevens’ got religion!” An- 
other, with a wink, “The Commonwealth 
has had a mighty queer effect on old 
Dave!” 

“Dave’s a bit touched here, I think,” 
said Joe Endicott, tapping his forehead 
significantly. “I was grumblin’ at the 
drought parchin’ up everything here- 
abouts, and he told me to ‘trust to the 
Lord!’ Now, I’m hanged if I ever heard 
such cant; it fairly sickens me. It’s 
Sunday-scnool talk!” 

His companions in the bar of the “Com- 
mercial” nodded their heads and laughed, 
and filled their glasses again and again 
until they could drink no more. But the 
women folk, wiser and tenderer, said: 
“It’s because Jack got well. Dave sets 
such a store by Jack.” 

So Dave’s “craze” became the gossip 
of the country-side, but he went his quiet 
way, trustful and happy. Things were 
pretty bad just then. There had been a 
long drought, and every farm was suffer- 
ing sadly for rain. Besides, there was a 
great scarcity of wood. Dave and Jack 
grew very grave over these impending 
disasters, for to bring wood to that farm 
meant a greater expense than could be 
even thought of. Unless something hap- 
pened soon, poverty must fall with its 
dire blight upon this peaceful home. 

At last came the beginning of the end, 
with its swift and remarkable events. 

It was a stifling day, dark and heavy, 
but the farmers hardly dared hope for 
rain, the drought had been so long and 
so severe. Dave looked up into the 
threatening sky and smiled, content. 

Tess Stevens sat in the doorway, her 
brown curly head resting wearily on her 
hand. Her white face and great dark 
eyes were a fearful reproach to the stal- 
wart young fellow who was riding by. 
He rode past the girl, then slowly turned 
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the horse’s head and stopped at the little 
wooden gate. 

“Tess!” he whispered huskily. 

The warm crimson blood rushed to 
her face at his voice, then faded, leav- 
ing it paler than ever. 

“Well, Donald, and how are you?” she 
said, quietly, looking steadily into his 
face, but not getting up from her seat. 

“Oh, my girl!” he cried, “don’t look 
and speak like that to me. I can’t bear 
it. Curse me if you will, but don’t look 
as though I had killed ye!” 

He covered his eyes with his hands 
and groaned aloud, for he knew that 
only his own mad folly had parted 
him from this little maiden, whose 
misery he read in her white face. 
She used to be such a merry slip of 
a girl, with softly flushing cheeks, danc- 
ing eyes, tossing curis, and now—he 
jumped off his horse and stood at the 
gate. 

“Tess, come here to me!” At the 
old imperative tone she loved so well 
Tess rose, and came slowly toward him, 
but said never a word. What need for 
words between these two whose lives 
were sundered forever! Steadily they 
looked into well-remembered eyes; for 
one minute they clasped hands hard, then 
he whispered: 

“Forgive me, my little love,” and rushed 
madly away from her, blind to all else 
save the quivering pathetic face of the 
girl whose heart he had broken. 

Tess turned wearily back. 

“It’s all over,” she murmured, and then, 
as though the quietude of the whole 
scene stifled her she cried out wildly: 

“This life forever! O Gou: God!” 

When Dave lifted her up and carried 
her indoors, there was a thin white line 
around his mouth; she felt so small, so 
light a burden. He watched Jack chafe 
her brown little hands, and Jane croon 
lovingly over the small brown head; 
then the strange old man went out alone, 
and looking fearlessly up into a troubled, 
lowering sky, said simply: “I have 
trusted Thee, O Lord! The bruised reed 
Thou wilt not break.” 

But the girl within, slowly returning to 
the daily tragedy of her daily life— 
looking drearily ahead through so many 


vistas of lonely years—called despairing- 
ly: 

“Oh, mother! Where is God?” and 
Jane could only cuddle her and sob out: 
“I don’t know rightly, but my dearie 
be brave and search hard to find Him.” 

Honest, homely words from an honest, 
homely old woman whose simple creed 
was to trust without question, and, the 
heavier the rod, the more meekly bow, 
submissive, under the chastening. But 
ah! the thousands there are in this 
world who say, staring piteously up into 
that blue immensity of speechless, mad- 
dening space, “Where is God!” The tu- 
mult of our own rushing, throbbing life is 
so flerce and swift a torrent that, too 
often, we cannot hear that “Still, small 
voice” which whispers pleadingly, “Lo! 
I am with you alway, even unto the end 
of the world.” 

The storm which had threatened all 
day began to rage furiously toward dusk, 
and the deluge lasted two days. The 
wind blew dismally; the trees groaned 
and rocked; the windows rattled; the 
fences creaked and broke; the cattle, 
frightened, clung together until the men 
on horseback, preceded by the excited 
dogs, came tearing across the fields to 
drive them to shelter. 

The Shoalhaven River seemed alive. 
It swelled, it bubbled, it spluttered, it 
acted like a mad thing. The farmers, 
round-eyed, muttered, “Devil take us! It’s 
a flood,” and they slapped their hats on 
more closely, ana rode to the rescue and 
saving of their stock. 

Jack Stevens looked up and down, over 
and across the wide acres of his father’s 
land. 

“It’s no use,” he murmured, “I cant 
reach those far fences. Best to take care 
of the house and the paddocks.” 

Tess appeared beside him. 

“Is it a flood, Jack?” 

He turned swiftly and put his arm 
around her. (This little sister was very 
dear to Jack.) 

“It looks uncommonly like it, sis; now 
run in and have things hot, for the gov- 
ernor and I will be mighty wet.” 

She lingered, looking towards the 
river. 


“It seems alive, Jack,” she whispered, 
shuddering; “it seems to say, ‘Come! 
Come!’” 

He caught her to him fearfully. 

“Sis, dear, you are cold and ill. Come 
in to mother,” and he lifted her in his 
strong young arms to the cosy shelter 
of the sitting-room. 

Late into tue night he and his father 
rode through rivers of water, putting up 
rough bulwarks of protection, damming 
the hurricane of wind and flood as best 
they could, out finally, dripping and ex: 
hausted, fought their way home. 

“It’s rain with a vengeance, mother,” 
exclaimed Jack, cheerfully, and Dave, 
with a bright gleam in his shining eyes, 
said: 

“Yes, wife, it’s rain, and please God 
the wood will come too!” Jane knew 
he had prayed for the rain and prayed 
for the wood. The old wife looked 
thoughtful. She pictured the mischief and 
misery this deluge would bring to some 
of the poorer farmers along the river; 
the exposure and cold it meant to some 
aboriginal camps on the other side, 
where the dusky “gins” and their dusky 
pickaninnies frolicked so happily only 
yesterday in the sunshine. Was this 
continual praying for some specific ob- 
ject the true religion of the soul, or was 
it fanatical, and would it despoil itself? 
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She felt a great fear at her heart-strings 
and a great tenderness made her link her 
brown arm in her husband’s. 

“Come to bed, Davie,” she coaxed. “It’s 
a cosy night for bed, and the house is well 
sheltered.” 

The second day of the big flood was | 
over, and it was long past midnight, 
nearly dawn. Jane started up wildly out 
of sleep. 

“Dave! Dave! Did ye not hear it— 
that cry out in the dark?” 

“Nay, wife,” said the old man sooth- 
ingly. “It’s naught but the wind or the 
crazy laugh of the jackass. See! it’s 
nearly dawn.” 

But Jane heard it still in her dreams, 
that moaning cry which froze the blood in 
her veins. 

Jack slept heavily the first part of that 
night, for he was tired and chilled. What 
woke him he never knew, but suddeniy 
he sat up in bed, every nerve alert and 
ready. 

A lull in the wind; a sound like light 
foot-steps! Surely the front door creaked 
on its hinges! His weariness overcame 
him, and he dozed. Only a moment, 
though, and he stood in the middle of the 
room wide awake and white as death. 
What was that, sobbing through the 
storm? The wind, a lost lamb, or a hu- 
man cry of anguish? “Come! Come!” 
He shook where he stood. 

Tess had said these words yesterday, 
and—he started forward. “Tess! Tess!” 
Where was Tess? 

A little white bed deserted; a littie 
maidenly room forlorn; a little heap of 
unused clothes neatly folded on a chair, 
but Tess—Tess was not there! 

Out into the darkness he rushed. To 
that swollen river he tore. Ah! a tiny 
white speck in front; a swiftly flying fig- 
ure. A man’s beseeching cry, “Tess! 
Tess! Tess!” A girl’s arms outspread, like 
piteous wings; a desperate plunge into 
a furious torrent, and the white flying 
figure is gone. But a brown head rises 
on the wave, Jack’s loving arms clutch it, 
while the river goes tumbling remorse- 
lessly on. 

* * * * 


The morning was calm after the storm, 
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and the river turbulent but sunny. 

Dave Stevens threw open the shutters 
of his bed-room, and, at the sight which 
met his eyes, uttered a strange, trium- 
phant shout. 

“Wife! Wife! The wood has come! The 
wood! The wood!” 

Jane, all in a flutter, rushed to the win- 
dow. Trembling, they stared speechless. 
Far as the eye could reach, extending 
along Dave’s land, on either side the 
road, lay huge blocks of wood, all shapes, 
all sizes, but wood, good solid wood, 
washed there from the distant hills by 
that stupendous flood. Even from the 
window Dave could see that there was 
wood enough in plain sight to last years, 
and what if the distant fields of his prop- 
erty further up along the shore were 
filled likewise with this God-given wealth 
of wood! The man and woman at the 
window turned pale. Dave, because of 
the marvelous answer to his prayer, and 
Jane, because all this sudden goodness 
of the Lord frightened her. What if He 
were only trying Dave, and what if He 
should suddenly cease His mercies to test 
the new-found Faith! Would her dear 
old man stand firm and steadfast then? 
Such thoughts and their unuttered ans- 
wer made the wife more than ever tender, 
as she helped the farmer into his big 
coat and boots, and noted the excited 
gleam of confident assurance in his eyes. 

“I must call Jack, and we'll see how 
much the good Lord has sent us,” said he, 
with a swift, glad smile. 

But Jack was not in his room, and the 
old man, listening softly outside Tess’s 
door and hearing no sound within, went 
his way, whispering lovingly, “Poor littic 
girl! Let her sleep. Time enough when 
she must awake.” 

“Bye-bye, wife,” he called heartily at 
the door. “Jack’s out already, seein’ 
after the cows, I'll warrant. I'll go find 
him.” 

“Yes, father,” said Jane, “Tess and | 
will have a hot breakfast for ye whenever 
ye come in.” Her smile (the smile of 
many years making sunshine in an elder- 
ly face), was still the sweetest smile in 
the world to him, and stayed in his heart 
as he tramped heavily over the rain- 
soaked fields. 


“I trusted Thee, O Lord!” he mur- 
mured, “and Thou hast heard my prayer.” 

All the gratitude of his soul was in 
his face as he turned it skyward, and no 
question of mercies still to follow marred 
his confident belief. This man was con- 
scious of no element of selfishness in his 
religion. He wanted all these good things 
for those he loved, thac they might be 
saved the terrible hand-to-hand struggle 
for livelihood of his own early years. Un- 
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der the flattering touch of the recent bles- 
sings of a God he had once cursed his 
nature was rapidly becoming sweet and 
submissive. These South Coast farmers 
are all children of nature, though often 
shrewd and hard-headed, and, in Dave’s 
case, the simplicity of his nature in part 
accounted for ine rapid change from an 
embittered disbeliever to an enthusiast. 
This same simplicity made doubt of God’s 
continued goodness utterly impossible 
to him. 

Finding no trace of Jack, he wandered 
on alone, seeing wood upon every side. 
If his thoughts could have been put into 
words they would all have spelt one sen- 
tence, “I thank Thee, my God.” 

What a wealth of luxury all this meant 
to him! Why, it would take months to 
cart it and convert it into use. Of 
course, he would share some of it with 
his less fortunate neighbors, and indeed 
there should be general rejoicing. How 
Jack and Tess would laugh over it! His 
kindly old face twinkled into a humorous 
smile as he pictured their surprise and 
pleasure. Well, he would go home and 
get it over. Jane’s hot breakfast would 
surely be ready, and the children in haste 
for it. How full and shiny looked the 
river, sparkling there in the sunshine! 
Ah, naughty river, Thou hast a secret 
Thou darest not tell this grand old man 
with the happy eyes and the mouth of a 
little child! 

Along the way home he came across 
the body of a tiny, dead colt. “Poor wee 
thing!” he thought pityingly. “Some- 
thing must perish in a flood like this,” 
and he determined to have Jack fetch 
the colt and bury it decently. 

As he drew near the house he noticed 
a small knot of men and women by the 
gate. “They’ve noeard and come to see,” 
he muttered, and did not hasten forward, 
for this simple man had no desire to be- 
come a marvel unto his friends. But it 
was strange that Jack did not come 
rushing forward to meet him, swinging 
his cap in the air like the very boy he 
was! A proud smile crossed the father’s 
lips. 

Jack was his idol. 

But now, farewell to happy visions, for 
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God’s thunderbolt of unquenchable woe 
has descended, breaking the heart that 
had turned so gratefully towards Him! 

Across the fields came a man, slowly, 
unwillingly. It was Joe Endicott, the 
prosperous farmer, whose prosperity had 
degenerated him into a lazy drunkard. 
Dave’s brows met in sudden anger. He did 
not like this man. In the center of the 
field they met. Joe, turning, saw that 
small, silent group at the house watching 
him. All the manhood that was left in 
him sprang into quick life when he looked 
into Dave’s guileless, untroubled face. 
He grasped his hand hard. 

“*Mornin’, Dave, old man,” he began 
huskily. Then feeling his courage de- 
serting him in the mighty pity he felt, 
he blurted out the truth. 

Yes, there in the sunshine, with the 
heaven-sent wood all around him, far as 
eye could reach, Dave heard that the 
last of his children had been taken from 
him. 

Clasped in each other’s arms, pallid 
and cold, their beauteous bodies had come 
ashore several miles down the river. 
Reverently they had been carried to that 
home whose light and comfort they had 
been. 

Dave stood, like an old, scarred oak, 
and heard it all, looking straight into 
the brimming eyes of his neighbor. Joe’s 
voice faltered and broke, but he never let 
go the other man’s hand, and when at 
last Dave suddenly comprehended this 
awful thing, it was Joe who supported 
him and Joe who bade him “Bear up, old 
chap, for the wife’s sake.” 

A few moments later a white-haired 
man, tottering and shrunken as the years 
had never made him totter and shrink, 
raised his impotent, trembling arms 
towards a serenely smiling heaven, and 
cursed the God who had fooled him. 

But Jane, burying her stricken head in 
the bosoms of her dead children, mur- 
mured: “Whom the Lord loveth He chas- 
teneth.” Though it kill her, yet she will 
kiss the roa that smites her and utter n> 
complaint. 

The reward hereafter must indeed be 
great to compensate for the bottomless 
sorrows of this life. 
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THE HIDDEN CHORD 


BY CECIL 


HE doctor said that he was dying. 

I sat beside the bed and looked at 

the thin face. The blue veins 

showed in the bloodless forehead 
and the eyes were closed. The long, slen- 
der hands lay outside the covers, limp 
and nerveless. Surely he was very near 
death already, but I could not realize 
it. He was my father and we had always 
been together. But the man of science 
had given his verdict and had just left 
the room. 

If he were right——. I hid my face 
in the covers and my sobbing shook the 
bed. 

“Great God!” I prayed; “do not separ- 
ate us!” 

When I looked up his eyes were open. 

“Ralph,” he said, “when you leave the 
Conservatory go home! Tell her that it 
was an accident,” and then he passed 
away. 

A single ray of the setting sun shot 
through che half-closed blind and struck 
a long row of flasks on the shelf at the 
foot of the bed. A thin tube of blue 
liquid caught the light, held it sparkling 
for a moment and then passed it on to 
the next, which flashed out blood-red. 
I knew the scene too well for this to in- 
terest me—the cheerless room, full of 
chemical appliances, the dusty, cob-webby 
corners, and the oppressive odor were 
not strange to me. Closing my eyes I 
thought of my father’s last words. 

I had grown up in this desolate little 
house with two questions always haunt- 
ing me. One was: “What is it all for?’ 

My father seemed to have plenty of 
money, but his way of spending it ap- 
peared to me utterly useless. To begin 
with, he insisted that I should employ 
my entire time studying harmony and 
music under the most expensive masters, 
and when I protested that I was not mu- 
sically gifted he would answer, “Ralph, I 
came to the city to be near the Conserva- 
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tory. Please make the most of your op- 
portunities.” So, for six hours every 
day I sat at tne piano cursing the fate 
which made it necessary for me to culti- 
vate a hateful art. 

My father’s other extravagance seemed 
even more useless, for he would spend 
hundreds of dollars on the most rare 
liquids and delicate of instruments, and 
pass whole days in his room mixing and 
analyzing, weighing and compounding. 
And nothing ever came of it all. 

The other question, and for some rea- 
son they came to be connected in my 
mind, was: “Where is my mother?” 

Sometimes as I sat at the piano a 
woman’s figure would rise out of the dim 
mist of infant recollections, and I would 
give up the vain attempt to appreciate 
the classics anu find myself weaving into 
mechanical melody the words: “Where is 
my mother?” 

To these questions | had never re- 
ceived an answer. Our life was a mys- 
tery. I knew that at regular intervals my 
father would go to the bank, and very 
soon afterwards he would receive a let- 
ter, addressed always in the same crap- 
bed, foreign hand. Once I caught sight 
of the postmark. It looked very much 
like the name of a town not more than 
a hundred miles away, but i could not be 
sure of it. As this seemed to be my 
father’s only connection with the outside 
world, and as it came so soon after each 
visit to the bank, I began to wonder if 
he had a pensioner. 

So the months went by until he was 
taken sick. Now it was all over, and the 
only answer to my questionings was that 
last remark and a letter which he had 
put into my hands the day before he 
died, with the request: “Don’t read it un- 
til I am gone, Ralph!” 

I fumbled in my coat pocket and pulled 
it out—a little square blue envelope ad- 
dressed in a foreign hand to Mr. Ralph 
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Hatton, Esq., 112 Elm street, Boston. 
Opening the envelope I read as follows: 


“IT have received your kind check for 
the usual amount. The house is in good 
order, but the music will not work. I 
am much discouraged with the statues, 
but am obliged for your kind payment. 

Your respectful servant, 
JOHN DOWE.” 


At the top of the page was the name 
of the little town which I had recognized 
before in the postmark. 

A week later I stood at the window of 
the station at Salem and asked the agent 
if he could direct me to the home of John 
Dowe, for I had made up my mind to 
probe into tue mystery of the letter which 
my father had entrusted to me. 

The man glanced up sharply at my 
question. “John Dowe,” he said. “What 
on earth do you want with John Dowe?” 
And tnen realizing his discourtesy: “One 
minute and I'll show you.” 

When he came outside he pointed up 
a cross street to a thick grove of pine 
trees just outside the borders of the town. 
“The house is up there,” he said, and then 
as if he could not restrain himself: “I 
don’t think Dowe appreciates visitors as 
a rule.” 

Thanking him for his kindness I turned 
in the direction indicated. The little nar- 
row walk leading up from the gate was 
very dark, for the sunlight could hardly 
reach it. The house came on one sud- 
denly just beyond a turn in the path. The 
blinds were drawn and the dust lay 
thick on the steps and windows, and my 
heart beat faster in anticipation of the 
solution of the mystery which had haunt- 
ed me so long, for, without Knowing why, 
I felt that John Dowe could satisfy my 
curiosity. Just as the large, old-fashioned 
knocker was about to descend I heard 
the soft notes of a piano, evidently played 
by a consummate artist. Listening care- 
fully I could make out what appeared to 
be a variation of Chopin’s Fourth Noc- 
turne. 

When the last chord had died away, 
my knock was answered by a little, Ger- 
man-looking man with a pale, intellec- 
tual face and large, bright eyes. The 
light in his eyes was that of one whose 
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longing is never satisfied. I noticed the 
white, taper fingers and knew that he 
must be the musician. At first his atti- 
tude was very cold, but when I handed 
him my father’s card his manner was 
transformed. Throwing wide open the 
door he cordially bade me enter, and 
led me in the direction of the parlor. 
On the threshold he stopped and seemeu 
much agitated. 

“Not this way,” he cried. “Come in 
here,” and turned in the opposite direc- 
tion. 

In passing I caught sight of the inter- 
ior of the parlor—a richly furnished but 
neglected room with a grand piano; but 
the thing that caught my eye was the 
picture of a lady opposite the door. 

Herr Dowe seemed much perturbed, 
and as we sat down he tried to hide his 
confusion by talking. 

“So this is young Mr. Hatton,” he said. 
“Your father would send you only on 
one condition alone. I must presume 
that he igs dead. I have tried to keep 
his house for you in good order. To- 
morrow you look over it with me. At 
present let us go to the kitchen and get 
something to eat.” 

And so he rattled on in his soft Ger- 
man accent, leading me into the kitchen 
and setting me down at a large table. 
He slipped out for a moment in the 
direction of the parlor, and I heard the 
“click” of a lock. 

It was growing dark, and after a some- 
what meagre repast I asked my friend 
to show me upstairs. As he left me on 
the threshold of my room I could hear 
him sigh with relief. The journey had 
tired me and I fell quickly to sleep. 

When I awoke the moon was shining 


“upon my pillow and I could hear the 


wind soughing through the tree tops. 
In a moment I distinguished the notes of 
a piano above the sighing wind. Tip- 
toeing to the door I opened it, and went 
softly out to the bannisters. The clear, 
sweet notes rang up from the parlor. 
For a few minutes the melody was soft 
and entreating, and I, who had spent 
so much money with musicians, won- 
dered at the greatness of the art which 
could produce such tones. Then sud- 
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denly the air changed and heavy mas- 
sive chords crashed out until I could 
almost feel the air tingling. Then with 
one last grand staccato the fortissimo 
ceased, and the sweet pianissimo com: 
menced again. So it went on until, stiff 
with cold, I crept back to bed and lay 
shivering and wondering until morning. 

I was up betimes and wandering about 
the house. I was surprised to find the 
cellar fitted up as a chemical labora- 
tory, although of course many of the 
instruments were old-fashioned and ev- 
erything was thickly covered with dust 
and cobwebs. The only room I found 
it impossible to enter was the parlor. 
Herr Dowe was in the kitchen prepar- 
ing breakfast. 

“Your father was greatly interested in 
science,” he said in answer to my first 
question. | 

When I said that I should like to 
see the parlor he turned pale. “We 
shall see the parlor quite soon,” he said, 
and went on with his cooking in such 
a way as to silence all further ques- 
tioning. Glancing around the room I 
noticed on the mantel a large stone fig- 
ure of a cat. It was wondrously life- 
like, and I was so attracted by its faith- 
fulness to nature that I went up close 
to examine it. By some marvelous pro- 
cess the artist had reproduced every 
characteristic of the animal to the most 
minute variation in the color of its fur. 
I spoke of it to Dowe. He glanced up 
sharply. 7 

“That is your father’s work,” he said. 
“In his chemical experiments he discov- 
ered a liquid that would ossify any crea- 
ture that drank it. If he had cared to— 
but I will tell you about that later. 
I must go to my practice and you will 
make yourself at home.” 

On entering the parlor he locked the 
door, and in a few minutes I heard the 
piano again. 

Dowe had told me that the room which 
I was occupying had been my father’s 
bedroom, and as I sank into the chair 
at the foot of the bed the remembrance 
of my recent affliction swept over me 
and brought the tears to my eyes. To 
stifle my feelings I picked up a book 
which lay on the table near by. It 


seemed to be a treatise on harmony 
and opened to a page thumb-markeu 
and dirty. 

“This power of music cannot be over- 
estimated. Everything in nature re- 
sponds to its magic. When the heavy 
notes of an organ peal through the ar- 
ches of a great cathedral there is always 
one note to which the building will ans 
wer in responsive vibrations. When a 
company of soldiers are to march across 
a bridge the commander will give the or. 
der ‘Rout Step!’ The regular ‘tramp, 
tramp’ of many feet would find its ans. 
wer in the soul of the bridge and awake:: 
a rocking, swaying, intoxicating re 
sponse which would cause destruction. 
In the final resurrection day the dead 
will come to iife when the music of the 
spheres, crashing in celestial harmony, 
awakens in we scattered body the sweet 
sympathy of its individual chord.” 

I closed the book and sank into a 
reverie. No wonder my father had been 
interested in my musical education if 
he had been absorbing such stuff as 
this! 

The day passed very slowly, but af- 
ter supper I pulled the book out of 
my pocket and showed it to Dowe. He 
was very pale and tired, and did not 
display any interest. He appeared to 
be completely exhausted by his day’s 
work at the piano. We kept up a desul- 
tory conversation for a while, but finally 
I determined to relieve him of my com. 
pany. 

At the threshold he stopped lon: 
enough to say: “I am sorry to have kept 
you waiting, but I was too busy to-day. 
Good-night!”’ 

For an hour or so all was quiet, then 
all at once, as I lay trying to put two 
and two together, I heard the notes 
of the piano again. I stood it for awhile, 
but at last I found it impossible to oe 
quiet. Slipping into my clothes I went 
out into the hall to listen to the same 
weird music as of the night before. 
All at once the melody ceased and a 
narrow slit of light indicated the open- 
ing of the parlor door. I heard Dowe 
come down and walk through to the 
kitchen. He was talking to himself, 
and I could just catch disconnected and 
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broken fragments of his speech. 

“What shall I tell him?” he muttered. 
“It is useless—in vain——. His father’s 
money——” 

Just then the clink of a bottle against 
a glass told me that his attention was 
probably absorbed, and I slipped down 
into the parlor. 

I was at once attracted by the pic- 
ture which I had noticed on the pre- 
vious day. To me the face appeared 
surpassingly beautiful and the dark eyes 
awakened a sympathetic glow in my 
heart. In a moment I noticed that the 
position had been changed since I last 
saw it, for a niche which it had. before 
covered was occupied by a marvelous 
statue, of which the picture was an ex- 
act reproduction. A feeling of love and 
reverence swept over me as I gazed in- 
to the sweet, womanly face. 

How long I stood entranced I cannot 
tell. Suddenly I was brought to my 
senses by a cold touch on my forehead, 
and a bat flitted past. This broke the 
spell. The creature flew blindly around 
the light on the table and I raised the 
cane I was carrying to strike it. Once, 
twice, thrice! It flopped down on the 
piano keys with a crash. The discord 
rang through the room. Involuntarily 
I glanced at the statue. Was I dreaming? 
The lips were moving and it looked as 
though the figure were going to step 
down from its nook. 

“The power of music cannot be over- 
estimated———” The passage flashed in- 
to my mind. What if that accidental 
chord should find its answer in the 
statue! What if Herr Dowe played——/? 
Suddenly the truth dawned upon me. 
The mystery of my mother! My father’s 
last words, “Tell her that it was an acci- 
dent!” His interest in chemistry and 
the discovery of the liquid the effects 
of which I had already seen! His re- 
moval to the city and efforts to com- 
pound an antidote while I was acquir- 
ing a knowledge of music! His engage- 
ment of Dowe to search for the hidden 
chord which he thought could undo the 
effects of that fatal araught! What 
an idiot I had been! 

The last faint echo of the accidental 
chord died away and the indications of 
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returning life ceased as abruptly as they 
had begun. Evidently there was some 
defect in the harmony. 

I glanced around for Dowe. 
I cried, “your work is——” 

The words died on my lips. Between 
me and the door there was a sheet of 
flame. The books and papers were in a 
blaze, and the flames were leaping up 
to the tapestry on the wall. In strik- 
ing the bat I had tipped over a lamp. 
I had only a moment at best before es- 
cape would be impossible, but I turned 
to the piano. 

All the music I had ever heard came 
surging into my brain, and above it all 
that chord which had so nearly served 
the purpose. Scarcely conscious of the 
approaching flames I fingered the chord 
in every possiole variation with eyes 
fixed upon the figure at my side. Just 
as the heat was becoming unbearable 
a burst of flames lit up the face and I 
saw that my work was successful. 

“Mother!” I cried, and rose to greet 
her. There was a responsive murmur 
and a movement of the limbs and then, 
just as I stretched out my hand, a vi- 
bration ran through the body, and to my 
horror in a cloud of dust the figure 
crumbled into a heap. The flames were 
close upon me and instinctively I turned 
towards the door without stopping to 
determine the cause of this last bitter 
disappointment. Perhaps it was the 
heat, perhaps the music had worked 
too strongly. I rushed down the hall to 
the kitchen. Dowe was not there. In 
a moment the flames were bursting into 
the hall, and at last I went out into the 
yard completely dazed by my marvelous 
experiences. 

When the blaze was seen, people came 
running up from the village, and soon I 
was the center of an excited crowd. 
One man insisted that we should move 
further away. 

“For,” he said, “you don’t know what 
explosives the old gent kept in that 
workshop of his.” 

His fears were justified, for as the 
flames crept down toward the back of 
the house they began to be colored by 
the chemicals which they were consum- 
ing, and suddenly there was a tremen- 
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dous explosion that made the earth fairly 
tremble. 

Next day a heap of smouldering coals 
marked the spot where my father’s 
house had stood. Dowe was never seen 
again. The horror of my experience 
did not soon pass away, but gradually I 
became reconciled to the situation. Per. 
haps the fact that I haa known so little 


of my mother made this the more easy. 
I felt that the affair had marked a turn- 
ing point in my life, but the only visible 
effect was the hatred for music which 
it engendered. The sound of a piano 
still brings up a death-bed scene and 
my unsuccessful attempt to obey that 
last command, “Tell her that it was an 
accident.” 


LAT 


WOLF 


By JOHN G. 


E would never be a strong was- 

chuscha (a brave); when he was 

born he was no bigger than a baby 
coyote, littered in a terrible winter 
after a summer of famine. That was 
what the braves said as they sat in a 
circle about the fires; and often one 
would catch him, spanning his little 
brown legs with a contemptuous fore- 
finger and thumb, while the others found 
much loud mirth in ridiculing this bronze 
mite who could never be a brave. 

Then the object of their mirth would 
tug himself loose from his tormentors, 
displaying his white sharp teeth with a 
whimper that was -half a growl, and 
would slink away into the shades where 
the fire-light did not reach. Whereupon 
the braves would call after him, in their 
good-natured cruelty: “Mixa Zhinga, 
Mixa Zhinga” (Little Wolf). 

So, in accordance with infallible psy- 
chic laws, Little Wolf became what he 
was considered and fulfilled his wild 
name to the letter. One day in one of 
his most vulpine moods, while trotting 
among the hills on all fours, stopping 
now and then to sit upon his haunches 
and give forth a series of howls, in imi- 
tation of his namesakes, he had dis- 
covered a deserted hole in the hillside, 
of which ue immediately made himself 
the growling possessor. And to make 
this play metempsychosis the more real, 
he had spirited from the tepee of his 
father a complete wolf’s hide, clad in 
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which Little Wolf spent the greater part 
of the time prowling among the hills 
with an intense wolfish hate for all 
mankind gnawing at his heart. 

It Was a summer evening. Little Wolf, 
sitting upon the top of a hill, gazed 
down upon the circle of tepees, which 
was the village of his people. As he 
looked, the silent vow he had made, 
never to go back to his tribe, but to be 
a wolf with the wolves, slowly became 
shapeless, then indistinct, then it van- 
ished altogether. For the smoke, rising 
slowly from the various fires, told a sa- 
vory tale of supper to his eyes; and the 
light wind brought to his keen nostrils 
the scent of boiling kettles, which acted 
as a sort of footnote to the tale of the 
smoke, finally clinching the argument of 
the text. 

So the little wolf fell from his high re- 
solve, as the wolf skin fell from his 
back, and he forthwith slipped from his 
perch, and trotted down the hillside, at 
every step degenerating, as he thought, 
into just such a common shinga ziaga 
(little baby). 

Having cautiously approached a fire, 
Little wolf sat upon the ground with his 
knees huddled up to his chin, and 
watched the deft hands of the women 
tending the baking of the squaw corn 
cakes and the yellow watuh (a small 
pumpkin), in the embers. The old women, 
their backs bent with their loads, car- 
ried bundles of fagots from the thicket 
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nearby, and placed them upon the fires 
that flared up with a voice like the 
wind’s, making a small circular day amid 
the gathering shadows. The air was 
pleasant with the sound and scent of 
bubbling kettles; some filled with the 
meat of the ta (buffalo) or the tachuga 
(antelope); some ebullient with the sa- 
vory zhew muncka, the tea of the prairie. 
And as Little Wolf sat and looked upon 
this suggestive scene, a great wave of 
sympathetic kindness passed through his 
small body. And especially did the wolf- 
ishness of his little heart melt into an in- 
definite feeling of humanity, while his 
eyes followed the form of the maiden 
Hinnagi as she bustled about the kettles. 
In his childish mind he was already 
wielding the stone axe with mighty force 
in some mysterious battle beyond the 
hills; and it was all for her. 

His eyes grew big with the dream he 
was dreaming. He stared into the fire 
as he thought the vivid thoughts of am- 
bitious youth. The flame fell and crept 
into the embers. Then reality came back 
to him as the shadows came. Something 
of the wonted wolfishness tugged at his 
breast as he thought of what the braves 
had said. He could never be a strong 
brave! With an awful bitterness this 
thought grew upon him, and even a full 
stomach could not quite ease the pang 
at his throat. 

After tae evening meal the war drums 
were brought into the open space about 
which the tepees were built. For upon 
the morrow the entire band of the tribe’s 
warriors would ride against their ene- 
mies, the Sioux, and to-night they would 
dance a war dance that their courage 
might not fail. 

The drums were placed in a small cir- 
cle; before each an old man, who had 
seen many battles ere the eagle glance 
faded from his eyes, sat cross-legged, 
holding a drum-stick in either hand. 
About these the braves gathered in a 
larger circle. The yellow and red light 
of the camp fires made more terrible 
their faces, flerce with the war paint. 

In another circle, at some distance 
from that of the braves, waited the 
women, dressed in their brightest gar- 
ments of dyed buckskin. 

At a signal from the head chief of the 
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tribe, the snarling thunder of the war 
drums began. The two motionless cir- 
cles suddenly vecame two rings of gyrat- 
ing color. The beaded moccasins twink- 
led like a chain of satellites swinging 
about the fagot fire fora sun! The shout 
of the braves arose above the cadence 
of the drum beats; and the monotonous 
song of the women grew like a night 
wind in a lonesome valley. 

Tum—tum-um, tum—tum-um! went 
the drums, ever faster, ever louder, in- 
citing the dancers to delirious fury. The 
neglected tres dwindled into embers. 
The shout o. tue braves and the droning 
of the women ceased. Darkness fell up- 
on the circles. The dancers moved swift- 
ly through the dusk like ghosts in a mid- 
night orgy. There was no sound save 
the snarling beat of the drums and the 
shuffle of wild feet. 

Then the moon, big-eyed with wonder, 
arose above the hills, pouring a pale 
light upon the dance. Little Wolf, wha 
had been huddling closely against a 
tepee with an unintelligible fear, now 
felt the delirium of the dance for the 
first time. He leaped to his feet with a 
shout that echoed strange and hoarse 
from the hills! The whole village, as 
though awakened from a spell, caught 
the cry and sent it trembling up the 
gulches. With the hot blood pounding 
at his temples Little Wolf swung into 
the frenzy of the dance. He leaped like 
the antelope when it catches the scent 
of the hunter. He was no longer the 
shinga zinga who could never be a brave. 
The fanaticism of the savage was upon 
him. With his head thrown back until it 
caught the full glare of the moon, he 
danced! It was not a child’s face that 
the pale light struck: it was the face of 
a fiend! The unfettered wind of the prai- 
rie was in his lungs. The swiftness of 
the elk was in his feet! He danced till 
the hills whirled about him in a dance 
of their own. He danced till the moon 
reeled like a sick man. He danced till 
his chest felt crushed as by the hug of a 
grizzly. He danced till the stars and the 
moon went out, and there was nothing 
but darkness and a deep, deep oppressive 
something like slumber upon him. 

The sun was far up in the heavens 
when he awoke, lying upon the ground 
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where h») had fallen with fatigue. He 
rubbed his eyes and looked about him; 
but the circle of the dance had vanished, 
the war-drums were still. The warriors 
had ridden out of the village into that 
mysterious region beyond the hills 
where great deeds awaited to be done! 
Only the women and children and old 
men lingered in the village. Then there 
came upon wittle Wolf that overpowering 
thought of bitterness. He was only a 
shinga zinga; he could never be a brave. 
No, but he would be a wolf; he woud 
live in howling loneliness among the 
hills! 

Yet that day as he prowled about clad 
in his wolf skin, he was conscious of 
not being half so good a wolf as the 
day before. He did not find it quite 
within his power to hate his people with 
whom he had felt the delirium of the 
war dance. The snarling beat of the war 
drums had awakened in him a vital in- 
terest in the great prairie tragedy of 
food-getting and war-making. 

Several days passed and the warriors 
had not returned. Little Wolf was sit- 
ting beside the deserted hole which was 
his den, thinking great thoughts of the 
future as he basked in the horizontal 
glare of the evening sun. As he looked 
with half-shut eyes across the hills, his 
dreaming was suddenly arrested by the 
sight of what seemed a number of 
bunches of grass moving along the brow 
of the hill on the other side of the val- 
ley in which the village lay. As he 
looked and wondered at this fantastic 
dance of the grasses, there was a wild 
shout from the opposite hill, and a small 
band of Otoes, their heads covered with 
grass that they might the more easily 
creep upon their foes, rushed down the 
hillside toward the defenseless village. 

Terrified by the suddenness of the 
shout and the attack, Little Wolf scram- 
bled into his hole like any other little 
wolf, and crouched in the darkness, shiv- 
ering with fear. 

Some time passed, during which he 
could hear the wail-of the women and 
the victorious cries of the Otoes; then 
the noises ceased. With a great pang of 
remorse the consciousness of his coward- 
ice came upon Little Wolf. He had 
crept into a hole like any badger! Then 


he thought of Hinnagi! He crawled out 
of the hole and ran down the hill into 
the village, with his wolf skin still upon 
his back. There amid the tepees he saw 
the bodies of some of the old men who 
had attempted resistance. But the time 
of their prowess was past. 

“Hinnagi, h.nnagi!” called Little Wolf. 

He listened and heard only the wail 
of women from the lodges. It was the 
custom of the Otoes to carry off the 
fairest daughters of the enemy as the 
spoil of war. Little Wolf thought of 
this with a pang at his heart. A great 
indefinite resolve of heroism came upon 
him. He ran out of the village and down 
the valley, keeping the trail of the 
enemy. When he had gone some distance 
he came upon some grazing ponies that 
the Otoes had abandoned for the fresher 
ones from the heard of the Omahas. 
Mounting one of these, he turned its 
head down the trail, urging its weary 
limbs into a gallop by plying his heels 
upon its ribs. 

The shaaes of the valley crept slowly 
up the hills and the golden glow faded 
from the summits. Little Wolf urged 
the stumbling pony into the darkness. 
As he rode the frenzy that he had felt 
in the war dance came upon him. His 
temples throbbed and his heart beat to 
the time of the snarling drums! To him 
the night wind seemed heavy with noble 
deeds awaiting to be given life and voices 
of thunder for the ears of men! In some 
indefinite way he felt that to-night he 
would become a strong waschuscha. The 
Otoes had stolen the ponies and the 
women and —his heart beat louder— 
Hinnagi. He would save them! Little 
did he know how; yet he would save 
them. Then the braves would not laugh 
at him, but would let him ride with 
them to battle. And, maybe, some time 
Hinnagi would be his squaw! 

Suddenly rounding the base of a hill, 
the pony stopped short and pricked up 
its ears, sniffing the wind that came 
up a gulch. Little Wolf, aroused from 
his musing, soon understood the abrupt- 
ness of the pony; he smelled smoke. 

Slipping to the ground, he crawled on 
his hands and knees up the gulch in the 
direction from which the scent of the 
smoke came. Soon he reached the end 
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of the gulch, and looking into a small 
valley saw through the gloom a number 
of rudely constructed tepees. 

Breathlessly he listened. For awhile 
there was no sound except the crackling 
of the low fires and the flap of the blan- 
kets about the poles of the tepees. Then, 
as he listened, there came to his ears 
a low, mournful wail as of a night wind 
in the scrub oaks of a bluff! Having 
satisfied himself tnat the Otoes slept 
soundly, Little Wolf crawled in the direc- 
tion of the wail and disappeared in the 
gloom. Some moments afterwards an 
Otoe brave suddenly awoke from his 
heavy slumber. In the weird glow of the 
falling fires ue beheld at the entrance 
of his tepee a gray wolf standing motion- 
less. 

The brave raised himself upon his el- 
bow, uttering a grunt of terror as of one 
who feels a nightmare and would cry 
out were not his tongue frozen in his 
mouth. 

The wolf with a startled movement 
whispered hoarsely in the Omaha 
tongue: “The Omaha; they come! fly! 
fly!” 

The Otoe brave leaped to his feet, 
every limb growing cold with fear. He 
rubbed his eyes and stared at the dark- 
ness. The wolf had vanished! 

Now, an Indian believes weird things, 
and the warning of a talking wolf was 
not a thing to be despised, even though 
it were dreaming. So the Otoe gave a 
shout that rang up the hills and made 
the grazing ponies snort and tug at their 


lariats! Soon the entire band was rush- 
ing about the camp. 

“The Omaha! The Omaha!” cried the 
brave. “Fly! fly! for lo, a gray wolf came 
to my tepee and spoke to me in a 
dream!” | 

“Fy!” echoed the whole band, delir- 
ious with fear. “Kill the squaws! Kill 
the squaws!” they shouted. For in their 
flight they could not be burdened with 
their spoils, and they would not leave 
them to their enemies. 

There was the sound of the shrieking 
of women; then the gallop of hoofs; then 
silence. 

Two days afterwarl, the Omahas, hav- 
ing returned to their stricken village, 
made the trail of the fleeting Otoes thun- 
derous with pursuing hoofs. Suddenly 
topping the hill that overlooked the des- 
erted camp of their enemies, they beheld 
the bodies of the slain women strewn 
amid the tepees. Over one of these a 
gray wolf stood. There was a shout from 
the foremost of the Omaha warriors: a 
dozen arrows sang in the air and quiv- 
ered in the body of the beast. It rolled 
upon its side with a cry half human. 

A group of braves, riding up to the 
body of the women, dismounted and 
pulled the blanket from its face. 

It was Hinnagi. 

With a savage kick one turned the 
still quivering wolf upon its back. The 
gray hide fell from an emaciated brown 
face, twitching with the agony of death. 

It was Little Wolf! 
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HE building of some of the new 
ships in the navy yards has been 
for the past few years the subject 
of much controversy between the 
‘friends of the contractors and those of 
the navy yards. The former have made 
statements against the navy yards which 
cannot be borne out by the facts; their 
whole argument is that the Government 
built the Texas, Maine, Cincinnati and 
Raleigh; that they cost more than the 
same ships would have cost had they 
been built by contract. Many of these 
statements are known to be false, and we 
have failed to note that any friend of the 
navy yard has shown the country the 
true facts in the case. 

1. When these ships were ordered 
built in the respective yards, the whole 
system of building ships was being re- 
vised throughout the world; the iron 
ship was coming in and the wooden ship 
was passing out. 

The naval constructors in the navy 
were old-line wooden ship constructors, 
who had not yet time to conform to the 
changed conditions; for this reason they 
did not care to impair their reputations 
by undertaking the building of iron ships, 
and, naturally, they favored the contrac- 
tor. 

2. The navy yards were not in any 
condition to build iron ships, for they 
lacked the necessary tools. Congress 
alone was to blame for this. The friends 


of the contractors were in the saddle, 
and it was to their interest to see that 
the navy yards did not get the proper 
equipment. 


Sec. 


ding Ships 
the Navy Yard 


By Geo. Jd. Campbell, dr., 
VALLEJO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


In 1886 or 1887 Congress passed a bill 
authorizing the construction of the 
Maine, Texas, Cincinnati, and the Ra- 
leigh, with a provision in the bill that 
if the Secretary of the Navy could not 
get the ships built by contract for the 
amount appropriated he should have 
them built in the navy yards. 

3. The contractors refused to build the 
ships for the amounts appropriated, and 
the Secretary of the Navy ordered their 
construction in the navy yards. The con- 
tractors claimed that they could not build 
the above named ships for the amounts 
appropriated, and they have been fling- 
ing mud at the navy yards ever since, 
because the navy yards could not do what 
they refused to do. 

4. The Maine was ordered constructed 
at the Brooklyn yard and the Texas at 
the Norfolk. The keel of the Maine was 
laid October, 1888, at the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard; this yard was so poorly equipped 
at this time that chey could not build the 
boilers and engines for the Maine, so 
the contract for the machinery was given 
to the Qunard Iron Works of New York 
for $735,000. From this we see that the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard did not build all of 
the Maine, but the enemies of our navy 
yards desire to make the country believe 
that it did. 

5. The keel of the Texas was laid in 
the Norfolk Navy Yard June 1, 1889. 
The plans of this ship were discarded 
plans bought by the Secretary of the 
Navy, Whitney, from England, for $25,- 
000. The English experts said that a 
ship built on those plans would not float. 
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Historic Old Independence,” now in use as temporary barracks. 


The Norfolk Navy Yard at this time was 
not prepared to build a ship of this char- 
acter, and the department contracted her 
boilers and engines to the Richmond Lo- 
comotive and Machine Works for $634,- 
500. While the ship was building, three 
different boards of survey were held on 
her, for it was apprehended she would 
not float. These Boards recommended 
many changes, which were made, the 
cost of these changes being charged 
against the construction of the ship, be- 
cause she was constructed at a navy 
yard. Whereas, if built by contract these 
changes would have been made, but 


would never have appeared in the bill 
of the contractor, but would have been 
charged to change in plans, which is 
simply another way to juggle with the fig- 
ures. Had these changes been made on 
the Texas while she was being built by 
contract they would have cost the Gov- 
ernment three times more than they 
did. 

We find from the above that the navy 
yards did not build all of the Texas, and 
that she cost more than the amount ap- 
propriated was because: 1. The navy 
yard did not have the tools to build the 
boilers and engines. 2. The plans were 
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The Gen. John B. Friesbie, plying between San Francisco and Vallejo. 
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The destruction of old Mare Isiand Powder Magazine. 
Government $500,000. 


The accident cost the 
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so faulty that the ship would not float, 
necessitating costly changes. 

6. In January, 1890, the keel of the 
Cincinnati was laid at the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard. In December, 1889, the keel of the 
Raleigh was laid in the Norfolk Navy 
Yard. 

With the experience of the Maine at 


Selby Smelting Works, from the Straits of Carqu:nez. 
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the Brooklyn Navy Yard, that yard had 
received a few tools in the Steam En- 
gineering Department, and the Bureau of 
Steam Engineering in Washington de- 
cided that they would make an attempt 
to build the machinery for the Cincinnati 
and the Raleigh in the Brooklyn yard, 
for the Norfolk yard was yet without 
tools. We quote from Admiral Melville’s 
Report for 1892: 

“The construction of the machinery 
and boilers for the new cruiser Raleigh 
is practically completed, and the machin- 
ery has been shipped to Norfolk, to be 
placed aboard that vessel; machinery for 
the Cincinnati is also nearly completed, 
but its final completion has recently been 
somewhat delayed by damage sustained 
when the erecting shop, in which the 
engines were, was destroyed by fire, as 
reported elsewhere. It is gratifying to 
the Bureau to be able to report in re- 
gard to the wuilding of the machinery 
for these two vessels that, judging from 
the expenditures thus far, its cost when 
fully completed and erected on board 
the vessels will be considerably less 
than the original estimates on which the 
contractors refused to bid as being too 
low for the amount of work required, 
and this, after making due allowance for 
the cost of repairing the machinery of the 
Cincinnati damaged by fire.” 

We see nere that Admiral Nevill states 
that the machinery for the Cincinnati and 
the Raleigh was built for less money in 
the Brooklyn Navy Yard than the con- 
tractors would build them for, notwith- 
standing the fact that the yard was not 
equipped witn modern tools. 

He further says: 

“In the matter of boiler material, for 
instance, quite a large saving in cost 
to the Government resulted from working 
this material into shape at the navy yard 
instead of accepting the bids that were 
offered. Attention is called to the Bu- 
reau’s letter, addressed to the Depart- 
ment February, 1890, regarding the mat- 
ter of flange plates for these boilers. It 
was therein stated that the only bid for 
furnishing these plates trimmed to shape 
and flanged was $81,200, and that the low- 
est bid for furnishing the matetrial trim- 
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med to the nearest rectangle or circle 
was 7.45 cents per pound. The Bureau 
recommended that the latter bid be ac- 
cepted and that the work of trimming 
and flanging the plates be undertaken at 
the New York Navy Yard. 

“This recommenda.ion was approved by 
the Department, and the work has been 
accomplished with the following satis- 
factory results: 

“Total weight of plates purchased, 373,- 
587 pounds; total cost of same at 7.45 cts. 
per pound, $27,832.23; cost of labor and 
material for flanging ready for use, 
$23,249.29; total cost of flange plates 
completed, $51,081.52; only bid received 
for furnishing same, $81,200; difference 
in favor of navy yard work, $30,118.43; 
cost of hydraulic flanging machine $9,200; 
cost of erecting same, $2,500; total, $11,- 
700. Entire cost, $18,418.48. 

“Or, expressing the above figures in 
words, the Government has obtained 
these flanged plates ready for assem- 


bling in the boilers, for $18,418.48 less . 


than was bid for the same work, and has 
a hydraulic flanging machine to boot. 

“Satisfactory as the prospect now is 
for completing this machinery at a less 
cost than would have resulted from hav- 
ing it built by contract, it is a further 
satisfaction to be able to state that the 
New York Navy Yard, except for the 
lack of shop room which is referred co 
further on, is now as well prepared as is 
any private concern in the country to 
undertake the manufacture of heavy ma- 
rine engines and boilers. There is no good 
reason why the Government should not 
do the greater part of its ship and engine 
building work, as well as repair work, 
and it would be certainly good policy 
to have two or more of the navy yards 
completely equipped for the execution 
of every variety of marine work. In 
time of war or other emergency the pri- 
vate ship building and engine works 
would certainly be overcrowded witna 
work and the Government should surely 
have some place of its own where con- 
struction and repair could be pushed in- 
dependent on the uncertain conditions 
which influence the operation of private 
industries. The transference of much 


of the building work of the navy from 
the works of contractors to the navy 
yards would be beneficial to mechanics 
and laboring men rather than otherwise; 
the same number and classes of men 
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Admiral Miller’s Official Headquarters. 


would be employed, and the same amount 
of money could be distributed to them in 
either case, with the advantage of cer- 
tainty of payment at established times 
when in the employ of the Government. 

“The experience gained by the con- 
struction of the machinery for the two 
vessels above referred to is an import- 
ant matter, but the chief thing which 
has put the Government on an equal foot- 
ing with civil establishments is the re- 
cent act of Congress limiting the hours 
of labor in the workshops of contractors 
doing work for the Government to eight 
hours per day, the same as has been 
for many years required in the navy 
yards. When no longer handicapped by 
this inequality in the hours of labor, 
there is no good reason why our navy 
yards, when properly equipped with tools 
and workshops, cannot do Government 
work as well, as quickly, and as cheaply 
as any contractor can.” 

Again, we find the greatest living en- 
gineer strongly in favor of building ships 
and machinery in the navy yard in pre- 
ference to doing the same work by pri- 
vate yards. Could any stronger testi- 
mony be produced than the above state- 
ment? 

7. It is stated that it takes more time 
in the Government yard to build a ship 
than in a private yard. The English Ad- 
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miralty has so perfected the building of 
ships in the English Government navy 
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Selby Smelting Works, from the Land Side. 


yards that they can tell to a week the 
time in which ships will be launched 
after the keel is laid. We could do the 
same if our navy yards were used for 
practical construction. But to make a 
comparison, the tables below will show 
the length of time it has taken Govern- 
ment and private yards to finish a ship: 


the fact that they had modern shops and 
tools and proper plans to build with, all 
of which the navy yards did not have 
at that time. They now have the proper 
plants and tools. 

8. It has been the policy of the Navy 
Department to have all of the new ships 
built by contract, for they claim that it 


No. 

Date of fr irst Months 

Ship Yard Keel Laid. Commission. Building 
0 Cramps May 7, 1901 Nov. 20, 1895 54 
Massachusetts..... Cramps June 25, 1901 June 10, 1896 60 
ES Union Nov. 19, 1901 July 15, 1896 55 
Se a Navy Yard Oct. 17, 1888 Sept. 17, 1895 83 
0 0-0 Navy Yard June 1, 1889 August 15, 1895 73 
Cincinnati......... Navy Yard January, 1890 June 16, 1894 53 
Ee Navy Yard January, 1890 April 17, 1894 52 
Union June, 1891 Feb. 5, 1895 44 


From the above table it will be seen 
that the private ship yards did not build 
the ships any faster than the ships were 
built in the navy yard, notwithstanding 


will assist the private yards to build up 
plants that will be of service to the 
Government in time of need; this is a 
wise policy, excepting that it should 
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U. S. Arsenal, Benicia. 


also include the navy yards. In 1890 
there were only two private yards equip- 
ped to bid for the work of the navy; 
viz., the Union and the Cramps. They 
had matters all their own way until 1893, 
when the Newport News commenced to 
bid for Government work. Then we saw 
the prices drop. 

In 1893 the Newport News made their 
first bid, and they then bid on gunboats 


Overland Monthly. 


7, 8, and 9. They bid to build them for 
$840,000, while the Union Works bid to 
build them for $1,100,000; thus we see 
that the competition of the Newport 
News saved the Government $260,000, or 
more than 25 per cent. In 1895 the Co- 
lumbian Iron Works bid to build three 
torpedo boats for $292,000, while the 
Union Iron Works asked $360,000. There 
we see a difference in the price asked 


Historic Relics of “Nipsic,” Wrecked in S amoa. 
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of $67,500, or nearly 25 per cent. 

In 1895 the Newport News, the Union 
Iron Works and the Cramps bid on the 
Kearsarge and the Kentucky. The New- 
port News bid to build them for a million 
dollars less than the other two offered to 
do the work for, a saving to the Govern- 
ment of 25 per cent. 

Under the argument that is made 
against the navy yards, that because 
the ships which were built in the navy 
yards cost so much they have never 
given them another ship to build. The 
Government should, after this, have 
never given to the Union Iron Works or 
the Cramps another ship to build, for 
when they clearly want 25 per cent more 
than other ship builders for doing the 
same work, they certainly were taking 
advantage or the Government, and should 
not be given any more work. This argu- 
ment the opponents of the navy yards 
will say is foolish, but not any more than 
the argument they use against the navy 
yards. 

The following table will show the cost 
of the hull and the machinery and the 
result of competition; here we see a 
great change in the prices as soon as the 
Newport News commenced to bid and 
broke up the combination that existed 
between two great firms, the Cramps 
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on the hull armor and the gun armor, 
trial trip expenses, changes in plans and 
speed premiums. 

We note that the Indiana cost $579 
per ton and the Oregon $610. That was 
in 1890, when there was no competition; 
but in 1895, when they had the compe- 
tition of the Newport News they were 
willing to build the Maine for $404 per 
ton and the Wisconsin for $393 per ton. 
Had there been no competition the Gov- 
ernment would have had to pay the same 
price per ton for the Maine that was paid 
for the Indiana, and the Cramps would 
be just $1,070,481 richer than they are. 

It is now plain to all that as they are 
all contemplating forming a shipbuilding 
trust, and make no secret of their inten- 
tions, they should be more than ever in- 
terested in keeping the navy yards from 
building ships. Had the Government con- 
tinued to build ships in the navy yards 
and improved the plants so that they 
could be worked with the greatest econ- 
omy, they would not have had to wait 
for the Newport News to break the ship- 
building trust that existed at that time: 
they would have found out what it really 
costs to build a ship, and they would 
have saved the Government millions of 
dollars. 

The above figures show to the Navy 


Date of Gross 
Ship Contract. Tons. 
June, 1890 5289 
March, 1895 7139 
June, 1896 6802 
Kearsarge ....... March, 1895 6831 
May, 1898 7179 
Wisconsin Sept. 1896 6802 
Charleston ......... Dec. 1886 2541 
San Francisco.......Oct. 1887 2805 
ccc July, 1889 1536 
Oct. 1898 1613 


Contract price 


Hull and cost 
Machinery. per Ton Builder. 
$3,063,000 $579 Newport 
2,885,000 404 Cramp 
2,650,000 389 Cramp 
2,250,000 334 Newport 
2,285,000 402 Newport 
3,220,v00 610 Union 
2,674,950 393 Union 
2,899,000 393 Union 
1,017,600 400 Union 
1,428,000 500 Union 
1,628,660 1,060 Union 
975,000 604 Union 


and the Union, up to this time. 
Besides the above amounts they re- 
ceived contracts in addition for putting 


Department and to Congress the fallacy 
of a policy which builds up only the pri- 
vate yards. They should have equipped 
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Business building, corner Georgia and Sacramento streets, Vallejo. 


the yards with proper tools as the late 
Collis P. Huntington did the Newport 
News yard. 

9. In the controversy between the ad: 
vocates and the opponents of the build- 
ing of Governmental war ships in the 
navy yards of the country, the former 
have been seriously handicapped by the 
fact that many of the Congressmen who 
have the final determination of the mat- 
ter have not taken sufficient pains to 
obtain information applicable to the 
proposition of Governmental construc- 
tion. 

This is illustrated by the utterances 
of Congressman Loud to the effect that 
in his opinion it was impossible for the 
Government to successfully prosecute 
work of any character, and he refers to 
the construction of the Maine, Texas, 
Cincinnati and the Raleigh by the navy 
yards as evidence of the truth of his 
statements, apparently not taking into 
consideration the change in the condi- 
tions now existing in the navy yards, 
especially in the method of employing 


mechanics and laborers, as contrasted 
with those then in vogue. The Texas 
was started in June, 1890, and the Ra- 
leigh in December, 1890, and it was not 
until August, 1891, that Secretary Tracy 
issued an order placing the employment 
of labor in the navy yards upon the merit 
system. 

Previous to that time the force in the 
various yaras was assembled largely of 
men recommended by the politicians, but 
little regard being paid to their mechani- 
cal qualifications, and the amount of 
work they performed cut but a small 
figure in the matter of their retention; 
whereas, to-day, political influence has 
been absolutely eliminated in securing 
employment at the navy yards, the 
Government taking greater pains prob- 
ably in securing efficient workmen 
than any other employing agency 
in the country. All foremen in charge 
of work are selected after competitive 
examination before a board of naval offi- 
cers, and workmen are required to fur- 
nish a certificate of previous experience 
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Government Dredging Operations. 


in the occupation in which they seek em- 
ployment, signed by some responsible 
employer, and also a certificate of good 
character before their names can be 
placed upon the register. As a preventive 
of favoritism, no foreman or other person 
employed in a navy yard is permitted 
to certify to a workman’s qualification. 
The presentation of fraudulent certifi- 
cates by an applicant subjects him to the 
penalty of being permanently excluded 
from registration or employment in a 
navy yard. In making the discharges 
it is made the special duty of all heads of 
departments to retain only those whose 
services are of the greatest value to 
the Government. 

If Congressman Loud had ever taken 
the trouble to drop into the Washington 
Navy Yard he could have seen in suc- 
cessful operation the gun-making plant 
of the Government, where all the mod- 
ern guns are manufactured, claimed by 
Admiral O’Neil to be the most efficient 
possessed by any nation on earth, and 
could have ascertained officially that each 
gun made represented a saving of thou 
sands of dollars as between the cost 
of manufacturing them by the Govern- 
ment and the price necessary to be paid 
if made by private contractors. 


10. At the Mare Island Navy Yard we 
find the same mechanics that built the 
Charleston, the San Francisco, the Ure- 
gon and the Monterey; we find that many 
of the foremen who superintended the 
construction of those ships for the Union 
Iron Works are also employed as fore- 
men at this navy yard; therefore, we find 
the brains and the muscle that construct- 
ed the above-named ships for the Union 
Iron Works, and if they cannot build 


‘them as cheaply and as well for the Gov- 


ernment the fault rests directly on the 
shoulders of the Secretary of the Navy, 
and he should at once find out why it 
cannot be done. To do this he should 
at once recommend that a ship be built 
in each of the three large navy yards 
which would afford him an opportunity 
to find out with the well-equipped 
modern yards which we now have 
whether ships can or cannot be built as 
cheaply in the navy yards. If they can- 
not, then there is something the matter 
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and the country looks to him to see that 
the administration of the navy yards 
be placed upon a plane where they can 
be built. 

The following statements will bear 
out our contention that our men-of-war 
can be constructed in the U. 8S. navy 
yards: 

1. The mechanics working in the navy 
yards know best what a day’s work 
is in a contract shop, and what they now 
do in the navy yards. 

2. The foremen in the navy yards are 
the same men who formerly built the 
ships for the contractors. 

3. Every constructor in the navy, i. e., 
the practical men who design the ships 

- and superintend their construction, are 
the same, whether they are built in the 
navy yards or by contract. 

4. The Engineers of the navy are the 
men who superintend the construction of 
the engines and who design them. 

5. The heads of the Bureaus in Wash.- 
ington, all practical men, are the peers in 
their line the world over, to whom the 
credit for the magnificent ships we now 
have is due. 

6. England builds fifty per cent in her 
own navy yards, France builds sixty 
per cent, Russia proposes after the pres- 
ent contracts are filled to construct all 
in her own navy yards, Germany builds 
sixty per cent, and Japan, who is now 
building fifty per cent of her vessels, 
is striving to construct all. 

In conclusion, we wish to state that 
one of the greatest scandals in the build. 
ing of the ships in this country was the 
giving of the speed premiums to the con- 
tractors. There were over two million 
of dollars wantonly and needlessly given 
to the contractors for extra speed, but 
through the efforts of the late Congress- 
man Holman and the Vallejo Chamber of 
Commerce, Congress abolished the speed 
premium. 

As to the quality of work done at the 
Mare Island Navy Yard as compared 
with the work of the contractors, we 
cite the Monadnock, that took twenty 
years to build. Now, what are the facts? 
In the early part of 1873 the Navy De- 
partment entered into a contract with 
Mr. Thomas Bowland of the Continental 
Iron Works, Greenpoint, N. Y., to con- 
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Excursion of San Francisco Wholesale Merchants to Mare Island. 
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struct the keel, stem and stern parts, 
ribs, deck beams, guard board streak and 
six boilers for the Monadnock. The then 
Secretary, Mr. Robeson, was a good deal 
like the Congressman from the Fourth 
District. He did not aprove of having 
too large a force of mechanics constant: 
ly working at good wages in any of our 
navy yards, lest they might grow fat and 
lazy. He entered into a contract with 
the firm of Secor & Burgess of Jersey 
City, N. J., to take the parts of the Mo- 
nadnock prepared by the Continental 
Iron Works and put them together. They 
leased property at the foot of Pennsyl- 
vania street, Vallejo, and commenced 
the work of building the ship. After 
their first contract was completed they 
got another, and to plate the sides and 
lay the deck. After that was finished they 
got another one to put in the bulkheads, 
coal bunkers and inner bottom. Before 


the last contract was completed Richard 
Thompson of Indiana became Secretary 
of the Navy. Before he was in long, he 
found that the Navy Department was run 
solely in the interest of the contractors; 
that contracts were awarded for four 
years in advance of appropriations, which 
was contrary to law. He removed the 
chiefs of the bureaus of construction and 
repair and of steam engineering. He 
notified the contractors that all contracts 
entered into in anticipation of appropria- 
tions were illegal and void. This was 
in 1878. Secor & Burgess held on to the 
the Monadnock in hope that the policy 
of Mr. Thompson would be altered. 
In 1884 John F. Miller, then Senator 
from California, was Chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations. He had 
an item of $4,000,000 added to the appro- 
priation bill for that year to complete 
the work on the four monitors, Miantono- 
mah, Puritan, Amphitrite and Monad- 
nock. The House refused to concur in 
the Senate amendment and there was no 
naval bill passed at that session. In 
January of 1885 the naval bill passed 
retaining Senator Miller’s amendment. 
In 1885 the Navy Department ordered 


Hon. W. D. Pennycook, Postmaster of Vallejo and the Commandant of Mare Island to have 
Editor of the Vallejo Chronicle 


the Monadnock removed from Vallejo to 


Senator George C. Perkins. 
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Mare Island, to use force if necessary. 


Admiral Kempff, then Captain of the 
yard, took a squad of marines to Vallejo 
and took possession of the vessel. She 
lay at Mare Island until 1890 before a 
day’s work was done on her. In the 
meantime George W. Melville, Chief of 
the Bureau of Steam Engineering, had 
new designs made for engines and boil. 
ers, discarding the ones already pro- 


Port Costa Lumber Company’s Yard. 
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vided. At least forty per cent of the con- 
tract work had to be cut out and re- 
placed. When work was commenced it 
was prosecuted as fast as similar work 
was done on the Monterey at the 
Union Iron Works. Both vessels were 
delayed waiting for armor plates, ana 
both had to be completed at Mare Is- 
land. 

Both vessels were sent to Manila. The 
Monterey has been laid up for repairs 
since arriving there ten days for the one 
that the Monadnock has been. 

We have gone into the history of the 
Monadnock in detail with a view of lay- 
ing this spectre, and hope that we may 
have to some extent succeeded. 

If Congress will pass the amendment 
to the eight-hour law which was let die 
in the Senate last session, we are pre- 
pared to say that we can skin the life 
out of any contractor in the country. We 
know the odds we have to contend with. 
Every contract entered into by the Navy 
Department with a private firm must con- 
tain a clause that the work provided for 
in said contract shall be done under the 
provisions of the eight-hour law. The 
contractor takes advantage of the strike 
clause in the contract and bids accord- 
ingly, but never intends to abide by it. 
There is another clause which provides 
against strikes. Every contractor takes 
advantage o. the strike clause, but none of 
them obeys the eight-hour provision, and 
the Government acquiesces. This is 
wrong. If the law which protects the con- 
tractor against the demands of his em. 
ployees are enforced, that which is made 
to protect the mechanic from the unlaw- 
ful exactions of the employer should al- 
so be enforced or else be wiped from the 
statute book, for nothing sours the mind 
of the workingman more quickly than a 
knowledge of such partiality. 

In the next Congress a great many 
ships are to be ordered constructed and 
we hope the friends of the mechanic 
and the laboring man will insist that at 
least some of the ships be constructed 
in the navy yards. 

[Errata.—Due to an error Admiral Mel- 
ville’s name has appeared as Admiral 
Nevill throughout this article. ] 
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SOCIAL LIFE AT MARE ISLAND 


By ELLA M. HAMMOND. 


To enjoy the picturesque side of life 
at the Mare Isiand Navy Yard one should 
walk in a southwesterly direction from 
the ferry gate towards Officers’ Quar- 
ters. When a point about eight hundred 
feet from the start is reached the whole 
situation suddenly changes. You leave 
an atmosphere of dust and smoke and 
tar and oil fumes and enter one redolent 
with the sweet odors of the woods. The 
scene and the atmosphere are changed; 
the very people you now come in contact 
with are a distinctive type of human be- 
ings not to be met with outside the 
United States Navy. 

On your right at this point stands the 
main office building high on a slope of 
well-kept lawn and surrounded by a pic- 
turesque confusion of trees, shrubs and 
vines. A wonderfully effective arrange- 
ment of wisteria drapes the gallery run- 
ning along the front of this old brick 
building. During its flowering season 
this noble old vine is one of the attrac- 
tions of the yard, its burden of grape-like 
bunches of purple bloom being .admired 
by hundreds of visitors. 

On your left is a forest primeval, a 


park of stately pines and eucalyptus. No 
attempt has ever been made to arti‘4- 
cially beautify this grove, and to the 
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Social Life at 


true lover of nature it is enchanting. 

The marine band plays here each 
Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday after- 
noon from four to six o'clock, and this 
hour might properly be called “the chil- 
dren’s hour,” for then you find on these 
grounds, and almost monopolizing them, 
the nurses and their precious charges. 
If the band plays some irresistible dance 
number you will see the young people 
full of childish enthusiasm, revealing in a 
two-step on the stone pavement near the 
road. 

Proceeding some three hundred feet 
beyond the band stand the main road 
is blocked by the avenue on which the 
officers’ homes front. 

The house designed for the use of the 
Commandant is the one at the very ter- 
minus of the main road, and those for 
the officers subordinate to him in rank 
stretch out to the east and west. 

This avenue, known as “Officers’ Quar- 
ters,” is bordered with a variety of shade 
trees set out informally along the line 
of the roadway. Indeed, this informal- 
ity is the charm of all the garden ar- 
rangements on the yard. 

Enclosing these homes from the road- 
way, running the entire length of the 
avenue, but not high enough to conceal 
any of the attractions of the homes with- 
in, is a Japanese boxwood hedge, and 
between this hedge and the driveway an 
eight-foot stone walk serves as a prome- 
nade ground for the residents both dur- 
ing the day and evening. The climate 
and seclusion here permits, even at this 
time of the year, of a hatless and wrap- 
less stroll along this boulevard, until late 
in the evening. 

Each officer has a veritable plantation: 
his own ornamental garden, his own sta- 
ble, his own dairy and poultry yard, his 
kitchen garden, and his fruits and ber. 
ries of every description. 

The houses are all new, having been 
completed less than two years ago. They 
are rambling, commodious homes, fin- 
ished throughout in natural woods of 
tints that harmonize with the tone of 
the walls, the built-in fire-places, side- 
boards and window seats. The main en- 
trance opens into a vestibule, so spa- 
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cious and comfortable that it is uni- 
versally used as the living room. Open- 
ing from it are the reception and dining 
halls and a snug little den. A completely 
equipped lavatory is also to be found on 
this floor. The kitchen is well back and 
is separated from the living rooms by a 
rear hall. The sleeping rooms occupy 
the second floor, and in che attic are 
the servants’ quarters and a recreation 
hall. In the basement are located the 
milk rooms, laundry, etc. 

Two hundrea and twenty-five incandes- 
cent lamps in the main building serve 
to provide ample light, and the houses 
are heated by steam conducted through. 
out the yard from the electric light 
station. 

The most charming feature of these 
quarters is the porches, for the greater 
part of the day, when weather permits, 
is spent in these luxurious galleries. Ar- 


Capt. Rockvell standing in front of the 
official residence. 
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A picturesque home in the Vallejo hills. 


chitecturally they produce a very pleas. 
ing effect, and viewed from the stand- 
point of usefulness they are indispen- 
sable. Before breakfast is partaken of 
the family invariably step out on this 
balcony to enjoy the sweet morning air. 
Directly after breakfast has _ been 
served, Madame and her guests repair 
again to the open porch to write, to 
study, to sew or to gossip as the case 
may be. At eleven o’clock a cup of 
chocolate and a wafer is passed, and 
then, for a few hours only, the porches 
may be deserted; but in the late after- 
noon the whole household again meets 
here to review the events of the day. 
Four or five o’clock tea is usually poured 
in the living room and even the plainest 
home dinners are always served with a 
good deal of ceremony and a display 
of choice crystal and china and some 
ornamentation of a floral character. Dur. 
ing the evening the family will again be 
found congregated on the verandahs en- 
joying the cool delicious calm or perhaps 
the beautiful white moonlight. 

There are eleven buildings of this de- 
scription besides the Commandant’s 
home. The latter is now occupied by 
Admiral Merrili Miller and his delightful 
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family. The design of this stately man- 
sion is somewhat different from that 
of the officers’ homes, the effect being 
highly imposing. Architecturally it bears 
an ambitious resemblance to Washing- 
ton’s White House. | 

The total cost of these quarters wa 
$120,000. They were built to replace the 
crumbling old brick houses injured by 
a severe shock of earthquake some three 
and one-half years ago, and which were 
condemned and ordered torn down by 
the Government. These homes are the 
finest and most costly of any Government 
quarters in the United States, and are 
much sought after. It is a well-known 
fact that navy people will fly from any 
part of the world to accept a post at 
this station. 

Lying a few hundred feet south of the 
line-officers’ quarters are those for the 
accommodation of the officers of the 
Marine Corps, and farther still another 
small settlement is composed of the med- 
ical staff connected with the marine hos- 
pital. 

Then, too, there is the bachelors’ build- 
ing, a home so completely luxurious, so 


Captain J. P. Montague, for 40 years 
Government Pilot Mare Island. 
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Rear-Admiral Miller’s official residence. 
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U. S. Marines at Drill. 


restful, so adequate for every purpose 
for which it was designed that there 
is little fear that any inhabitant of it 
will risk a leap into the state of matri- 
mony while he is privileged to enjoy 
a snug berth here. 

These homes are furnished by the Gov- 
ernment and one man known as a mes: 
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senger is attached to each house. All 
other servants must be paid by the occu- 
pant. The family almost loses its iden- 
tity through the custom of referring to 
the house number. It is “House thirteen 
is giving a dinner,’ “House nine’s cook 
has given notice,” “There’s a new baby 
at House eight,” etc. 
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Historic Kearsarge used effectively at Cherbourg. 


In the main office building a Naval Ly- 
ceum is maintained, and here are to be 
found, besides all standard works, every 
interesting weekly or monthly periodical 
that is issued, and all journals relating in 
any way to the service of the sea. Many 
quaint old prints hang on the walls, and 
a museum of highly treasured relics of 


war and adventure stands at one end of 
this interesting room. This library is 
in the upper story, and its windows look 
out upon the park beyond. It is a cool, 
quiet, orderly room; its chairs are of the 
sleepyhollow variety, and if you love a 
good book ana a dreamy spot in which 
to enjoy it undisturbed, you may find all 


Historic home residence of Gen. 


J. B. Friesbie. 
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Headquarters of the official staff at Mare Island. 
Admirals Miller’s office, second floor. 


these comforts at the Naval Lyceum. 

Tutors in music ana the languages 
have daily classes, meeting to-day in one 
house, to-morrow in another, and to be 
popular one must be studious. These sea- 
sons of study are made bright by short 
recesses when a delicious bit of lunch 
is served. 

The official life of these people is a 
part of the pub.ic records, and every step 
taken by them, every word uttered or 
written in an official capacity is read 
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General Vallejo. 


with interest by the public and freely 
criticised; but of the poetry of their 
home lives very little is ever written. 

The regulations of the new navy are 
very generous in the privileges granted 
to the households of these heroes, and 
where Mr. Commander ih ordered there 
soon will follow Mrs. Commander and ail 
the little Commanders, even though the 
post of duty ve in the darkest of unciv- 
ilized countries. how refreshing, then, 
after an exile in some sun-baked, barbar- 
ous clime must be an existence such as 1s 


' made possible for them at a station like 


this. Throughout the day the social 
life is limited to the confines of officers’ 
quarters, for the general public then has 
the freedom of the yard and the navy set 
has no yearning to mix with the every- 
day throng. 

It is a well-known fact that those 
within the U. S. N. are the most exclu- 
sive people in the world. It is not diffi- 
cult to find one very good reason for 
this condition. They are a world-trav- 
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FOUR GENERATIONS.—Mrs. General Vallejo to the right; Mrs. Gen. J. B. a 


Friesbie to the left; daughter and grand-daughter. 


eled people and needs must find the 
stay-at-homes amazingly stupid and un- 
interesting. 

After the hour of six p. m., the Mare Is- 
land residents are virtually cut off from 
all communication with the outside un- 
congenial world. At that hour the ferry- 
boat sleepily crawls to the Vallejo side, 
there to tie up for the night, leaving be. 
hind a scene of peace and calm that 
is spirit healing in its contrast to the 
din and confusion of the day. 

While in the working districts the 
scene is one of desolation, in officers’ 
quarters everything now takes on a fes- 
tive air. In that relaxation so necessary 
to every human’s happiness, each man, 
woman and child now indulges himseif. 

On the open roads, in the gardens or 
hurrying to some of the ships where 
the officers may be entertaining, every- 
where can be seen fair women and care- 
fully groomed men, each full of enthusi- 
asm over whatever he is undertaking, 
be it tamale supper at Bachelors’ Hall or 


Gen. Friesbie. 
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Admirals Philips and Melvilleare present. 


Official visit of Secretary Long to Mare island. 


Photo by Taber. 
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Rev. A. A. McAllister, U. S. Navy Chaplain. 


a fourteen course dinner at the Admir- 
al’s. 

From the Captain, whose age will soon 
retire him, down to the cadet, whose 
usefulness is as yet an unknown quan- 
tity, all are extravagantly fond of out- 
door sports, and together with the just 
as enthusiastic women of the party they 
can be seen on the golf links, wheeling 
along the shaded roadways or cantering 
over the wind-blown fields, just as they 
happen to fancy. 

Once each week the Government tug 
“Unadilla” makes a trip to San Fran- 
cisco, leaving the Island at 8 a. m., and 
returning about 6 o’clock p. m. Of course 
only officers and their families and 
guests are permitted to take this enjoy- 
able trip. A marine guard accompanies 
whose duty it is to care for the thousand 
and one packages of small nothings 
which the ladies have been unable to re- 


sist on the shop counters. 

During pleasant weather aft beneath 
the canvas awnings is the popular place 
to sit to enjoy the stiff salt sea 
breeze. On the main deck is a luxurious 
cabin for the laaies, and forward another 
in which the men may have a card game 
or enjoy a smoke. On the return trip 
tea is made and poured by the ladies. 
Indeed, these trips are regarded as one 
of the happiest features of life here. 

Weekly a hop is given in the sail loft 
and elaborate dinner parties are of al- 
most daily occurrence. 

On Monday morning the scene of inter- 
est is at the Barracks, where review and 
drill work occurs to the accompaniment 
of stirring music by the marine band. 

A musical programme is given at the 
hospital on Monday afternoons, and an- 
other on the receiving ship on Friday 
afternoons. 
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y O machine is valuable or service- 
able without the fitting of its parts, 
and unless all the parts are exceed- 
ingly well and perfectly adjusted 
the successful working of the machine 
is hopeless. 

This is especially applicable to a de- 
fensive establishment in which each 
part must know its duty and perform its 
share of tne work in order that the 
whole may be complete for sudden emer- 
gencies. In point of discipline the sol- 
dier’s instructions must be carried to 
a state in which he will respect the offi- 
cer as well as his judgment, and obey 
without question or mental reservation. 
This condition can be reached only when 
the soldier is given an officer who is will- 
ing to educate himself to a proper under- 
standing of his profession and has the 
ability to put himself in the attitude to 
be so respected and obeyed. 

The situation as it now presents it- 
self in this country is one of grave con- 
sequence to the National Guard of the 
States, and where at any hour life may 
be placed in the hands of an officer there 
can be no possible question as to the very 
great importance of that officer acquir- 
ing a knowledge of his duty, if possible, 
equal to that mighty trust. 

There is no time for experimental 
changes in military establishment at the 
moment troops are necessary for service, 
especially for domestic use in the protec- 
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tion of life and property. Then is the 
time troops should have the force and 
simplicity in organization to insure sys- 
tematic and easy working to the end of 
success. Therefore, preparation in the 
time of peace is the all important duty 
that must be continued with energetic 
application and in pace with the im- 
provements of the times. 

The military forces must have in view 
domestic rebellion, invasion by foreign 
countries, riots in cities, or any other 
dsturbances in which the civil authority 
is liable to exhaust its power to pre- 
serve the peace or restore tranquility. 

It seems to be well understood that 
the military force of the United States 
is sufficiently removed from political 
agitation or ambition to cause no fear 
as to its conflict with the affairs of State. 
From its very nature it is now, and 
always has been, unexceptionally loyal . 
to the nation, no matter what political 
altercations the people may see fit to 
give in the frequent changes in admin- 
istrations concerning the affairs of the 
country. 

It is beyond dispute that a well-trained 
regular army, maintained within reason- 
able limit as to size is the cheapest and 
best means for public safety, but the 
permanent military force of our repub- 
lican Government will never be large 
enough to answer the needs of the coun- 
try without ready and quick augmenta- 
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tion from other sources. This can be 
accomplished, to some extent, by filling 
existing regiments of-the regular army 
to the maximum strength, but experience 
has shown that this has never been 
sufficient nor prompt enough for the sud- 
den demands that are liable to occur at 
any time for domestic security. It is im- 
portant, indeed necessary, in our form 
of Government to depend upon the rea- 
sonably wei trained orgauizations in th2 
various States to act in local disturb- 
ances where the regular army cannot 
be used until the State authorities have 
reached the limit of power without effect- 
ing the restoration of peaceful condi- 
tions. 

When we consider the vast population 
of the United States and the peculiar 
interlacing of all nationalities and the 
questionable demands of that class of 
people who have nothing at stake ex- 
cept that which naturally falls to the 
working man in his strife for a living, we 
must expect disorder without good 
reason and of a nature always more dis- 
astrous to labor than to trade, and, when 
they who have fancied or real grievances 
see probable failure in their strike, that 
element is too apt to drift into violence 
which always with-holds sympathy from 
the interests of those who feel aggrieved. 
Experience has shown that such disturb- 
ances have very often been carried far 
beyond the control of local civil authori- 
ties. 

It is not safe to ignore the fact that 
we have a population from abroad within 
our borders impregnated with a tendency 
to foster opposition to law and order. 
This class forms a great part of the labor 
unions anu must be held with wisdom 
and firmness within the grip of the re- 
straining power. It must not be under- 
stood that these people have no rights; 
on the contrary, they have rights that 
must be respected. 

Referring to labor organizations, the 
artisan is <s much entitled to his union 
for self protection in a business sense 
as the merchant has to his combination 
in the interests of trade. 

There can be no good ground for oppos- 
ing these unions where they are con- 
ducted within the bounds of reason for 
the improvement of their members and 
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where they exclude and eliminate a fol- 
lowing that is of no benefit whatever to 
the society and which attaches itself not 
for honest iabor, but is simply watchful 
to foiiow up the wake of a strike for plun- 
der. 

However, where the unions have no 
cause of their own, yet go out and exer- 
cise unlawful interference, or demand the 
correction of fancied wrongs, or leave 
their work simply through ideas of sym- 
pathy on account of some grievance of 
an order thousands of miles away, where 
the conditions are often shown to be alto- 
gether different, they must expect but 
little favor from their communities in the 
work of coercion. All this is assumed 
license, not liberty, and should receive 
the repressive action of the law. It is 
but fair to discuss and adjust differences. 
Honest convictions fairly and fearlessly 
expressed must be encouraged, especially 
when made through, open, honorable and 
legal efforts to obtain justice. But where 
men have taught themselves to believe 
that they are called upon to unlawfully 
and forcibly interfere with others who 
are employed in an honorable support of 
their families, the freedom and independ- 
ence guaranteed by the country may well 
he regarded as a sad commentary on 
our American institutions. 

A jurist and student of our national in- 
terests states that “our nation is a na- 
tion of working men, whether their labor 
be intellectual or the no less useful and 
honorable labor with the hands, and that 
our danger, if danger there be, will come, 
not from the true working man, but from 
those who do not labor, and do not in- 
tend to do so, but prefer to gain an easy 
living by misguiding and deceiving the 
true working man, and emulating the 
wreckers of by-gone times, seek with 
their false lights to lure the ship of so- 
ciety upon the rocks of anarchy and athe- 
ism that they might prey upon the rem- 
nants of the rich cargo washed to the 
shore.” 

The most dangerous classes developed 
in America are the anarchists and ni- 
hilists. There is no question as to the 
manner in which Americans should han- 
dle these men and their malignant work. 
When once the people are well aroused, 
there will be no doubt as to the result. 
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These men have for a number of years 
openly expressed their intentions of or- 
ganizing and arming themselves for the 
purpose of carry their wild scheme into 
effect, hence it is wise to have a power 
in readiness to crush out their efforts 
should the civii‘ authorities need addi- 
tional force to purify their districts. 
Much of this element is found in our 
large cities, and is made up of strictly 
foreign productions that our protective 
methods have failed to exclude. 

There is something appalling in the 
thought that in a land of freedom, pros- 
perity and happiness, and in the midst 
of a Christian people, a spirit of anarchy 
and terrible crime can be cradled and 
matured. Why our legislative bodies 
have not long since enacted laws to 
bring the violent and dangerous classes 
to book is, indeed, most remarkable. 
The good people of this country cannot 
give up all they cherish more than life 
itself in order to court misery and ruin 
at the call of a lot of misguided or wicked 
men who seek nothing but destruction. 

Aside from personal attacks upon our 
high officials, a few hours control in 
our large cit.es by these madmen might 
cause almost irreparable damage. They 
will never strike is convinced that proper 
preparations exist to meet them. 

The sorrow these miscreants spread 
over this fair land at short intervals is 
shocking beyond measure. They are ab- 
solutely without value in any walk of 
‘life, and can be looked upon only as mis- 
fortune to the communities they inhabit. 
The frightful assassination of President 
McKinley and the universal execra- 


tion of anarchy and the anarchists should 


put an end to the unlawful societies with- 
out delay. 


The practicability of a National Guard — 


under the methods such as we find in 
most of the States has been demon- 
strated, but it is difficult to bring the 
regiments to the highest standard of effi- 
ciency. Among the difficulties may be 
mentioned the fact that it requires con- 
siderable time, which cannot always be 
spared by the soldier, as well as much 
application on the part of the officer 
employed in the world of business, to 
educate the enlisted man to a state of 
efficiency, to say nothing of the qualifi- 
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cation the officer should attain, whose 
duty it is to impart to the soldier all 
needful instruction. Improvement must 
be accomplished in the hours not re- 
quired in the pursuit of ordinary em- 
ployment; hence we look for reasonable 
efficiency instead of for the perfection 
that we expect to find in our regular 
army. 

It is true that a small number of the 
regular army will quell unrestrained tu- 
mult without firing upon the mob; this 
is due to the fact that the thorough dis- 
cipline of regulars induces proper obe- 
dience, and it well understood that when 
they do fire men are killed. But there 
is the best reason we know that the 
National Guard can readily be placed on 
a footing to suppress riots without the 
aid of the regular troops, leaving the 
latter to be used in the care of the prop- 
erty and interests belonging to the gen- 
eral Government. 

The State troops can bring about the 
same results for which regulars have 
credit when it is generally known that 
their discipline is sufficient to insure 
proper obedience and which sets aside 
any personal sympathy for men among 
the rioters. One of the military writers 
referring to these conditions states: 
“This is doubtless the case now with 
many of the regiments throughout the 
country, and there is no good reason 
why it should not be so with all, and 
that all should preserve at the moment 
of action that sturdy bearing, profound 
silence, and complete indifference to 
danger, which are so impressive and con- 
clusive when dealing with an angry and 
excited mob.” 

Since the organization of a reliable 
force of National Guard is essential to 
the country as a whole, as well as to the 
various States of the Union, trere should 
be unstinted appropriation by -he general 
Government for the support of this im- 
portant auxiliary to the permanent es- 
tablishment. The strength of the Na- 
tional Guard must, to a great extent, be 
measured by the population and the pre- 
vailing industries of individual States and 
the inflammable nature of the elements 
that are to be held within the bounds of 
reason. 

The basis of the entire fabric is the 
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Colonel Thomas Wilhelm, U. S. Army. 


establishment of proper discipline and 
properly instructed officers; with these 
improvements the National Guard can 
be trusted in all questions of law and 
order, without regard to personal sym- 
pathy. This can be accomplished in 
every military organization by some 
weeding and the employment of compe- 
tent officers who will apply themselves 
sufficiently to educate troops under their 
command to the conditions of a trust- 


worthy force. 

Many able critics who have written 
much upon the subject of the armed 
forces of the various States, forcibly as- 
sert that in preparing legislation whether 
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by the general Government or by the 
States to carry out military measures it 
should never be forgotten that those who 
enter the National Guard give to the pub- 
lic a great deal of their time, and that 
with those who form the vast majority of 
the State military, time is a matter of 
the greatest value, and that, having made 
this most important contribution to the 
public service, they should be relieved 
from any direct pecuniary demands and 
when they are called out during working 
hours, whether for duty or instructions, 
other than mere parade for their own 
gratification, they should receive fair 
compensation. 
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It is an old and very true statement 
that the country is well aware of the 
fact that an efficient National Guard is 
not a luxury, but a necessity, and the 
public can well afford to meet the cost, 
provided it is kept within just limits and 
the means expended wisely and honestly. 

Just before his death General George 
B. McClellan stated that: “Whatever ob- 
jection may be offered to the expenditure 
required to perfect such an organization 
as the National Guard, can be met by 
the simple statement of the fact, proved 
so often in our own history, that our 
habitual economy in time of peace has 
always been far more than counterbal- 
anced by the consequent unduly heavy 
cost of preparing suddenly for conflict. 
When we have a National Guard of suffi- 
cient strength, well armed and equipped 
for service, passably disciplined, accus- 
tomed to use of their weapons and to act 
together, instructed in the rudiments at 
least of field service—in such a condition, 
in brief, that a few weeks’ service in the 
camp and field will convert them into re- 
spectable soldiers, we shall have a force 
not only quite capable of crushing out 
in its beginning any attempt at riot or 
intestine disturbance, but also of so 
promptly and efficiently supporting our 
regular army that none of our neighbors 
will be likely to seek a quarrel with us, 
nor will any more remote power dream 
for a moment of endeavoring to effect 
a landing upon our shores.” 

The assignment of tne different arms 
of the regular troops to the camps of the 
National Guard, wherever it is practica- 
ble, is of great value by way of example, 
as well as good relation, together with 
an acquaintance, with unwritten practice 
and general customs of the service. It 
is not admitted among military men that 
there is any advantage in allowing small 
organizations to go into camp separately 
for instructions. This only means an ex- 
penditure of public property for improve- 
ments that should be acquired in the 
armories. 

The study of military proficiency soon 
demonstrates the impropriety of elections 
in the selection of officers; such a method 
must subordinate the officer, more or less, 
to the will of the men, who too often 


make selections on account of good com- 
radeship rather than professional! worth. 
This hampers freedom of action in enforc. 
ing discipline, without which a command 
is not even creditable. Officers should 
be selected by appointment without any 
political favor, from the best men in the 
localities in which the organizations are 
formed. There are few precincts in any 
State in which men of some experience 
in active service cannot be found for 
such appointment. 

It is, perhaps, needless to refer to the 
various infractions of military impro- 
priety that are too frequently apparent 
in the individuals of the State soldiery 
while on duty. This is brought about 
by the good comradeship at home in or- 
dinary association or familiarity between 
officers and enlisted men, such as may 
hap in the daily pursuit of business or 
social entertainments, since all are taken 
from the world of fellowship. 

The best interests of military organi- 
zations will not allow for a moment that 
this can be carried into the service, and 
it is doubtful whether there are many 
men in the National Guard who do not 
understand the incongruity of such a 
state, notwithstanding the indifference 
displayed in this respect, and until this 
is corrected the military critic will con- 
tinue his comments to the displeasure 
and discouragement, not only of the 
Guard itself, but also of its friends who 
support it with a lively interest in its 
welfare. 

According to the records of the strike 
of July, 1894, it is evident that the partial 
failure of the National Guard of Califor- 
nia was due to the absence of good judg- 
ment and energetic action on the part 
of the commanding General as_ well 


‘as a disposition to temporize with the 


mob. Passive interposition is perhaps 
the first step to be taken, but this has 
a limit, and that limit presents itself very 
soon in the face of excited rioters. There 
are circumstances in which temporizing 
cannot for a moment be brought into 
question. At no time can troops afford 
to be shaken or brought to a halt in a 
movement for supremacy after they reach 
the field of disorder. 

Among the mistakes made at Sacra- 
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mento at the time mentioned, after the 
troops were on the ground, was hesita- 
tion on the part of both civil and military 
officials through misunderstanding or for 
reasons yet unexplained—perhaps the re- 
sult of a questionable plan of action, or 
possibly no plan at all. It should have 
been remembered that a mob has sim- 
ply nerve, no brain; consequently, it is 
always at the mercy of properly directed 
troops. Lack of method indicates a weak- 
ness that invariably gives advantages 
and great encouragement to a mob. 
Troops must be prompt and firm and 
move to the objective points, if possible. 
without the use of the rifle, but they 
must get there at any cost, and if they 
have the right kind of mettle in them, 
they will accomplish the object in spite 
of circumstances. 

In quelling the disturbances in 1894 
companies that were known to have a 
large percentage of sympathizers in their 
ranks for the State were used in the most 
delicate work, instead of assigning them 
to such non-aggressive service as guard 
duty, etc., for which there are always 
demands at places where conflict is not 
so likely to happen, and where men can 
conscientiously do their duty with much 
less chance of being called upon to shoot 
their friends. To overcome this, troops 
for the most important duty should be 
selected from districts less affected by 
the lawless class. 

Of course, there should be no such con- 
ditions, but they have often been devel- 
oped, and when they are probable, the 
commanding officer in whom a wise and 
directive spirit is looked for will shape 
his command accordingly. 

The kind of men found in the ranks of 
the National Guard is much the same 
as that enlisted for the regular army; 
preference as to class, if there be any, 
may be given to the State soldiery, and 
where these men are brought to serve 
under the conuiulons applied in the per- 
manent establishment we find them most 
excellent material. But since we tolerate 
dictatorial labor unions, we must expect 
perplexing circumstances for the Na- 
tional Guard of a State where the regi- 
ments are naturally made up from the 
world of artisans, the church, societies, 


and ordinary labor. 

Disturbance of whatever nature must 
be corrected. For this purpose troops 
are often necessary, but it must be borne 
in mind that a labor strike is only one of 
the several situations liable to drift into 
a disorder where the State Guard is ex- 
pected to be useful. It is, therefore, im- 
portant to make the best of an awkward 
situation, and if it becomes necessary to 
use State troops, they should be displayed 
so as to give the best possible service 
with the least burden upon the conscience 
of soldiers on being confronted with 
duty, where many suddenly find them- 
selves struggling with a dual element 
within them. 

It has been said that such a probability 
should be foreseen and averted, but this 
is not easily done in our form of Gov- 
ernment, where the contingencies are 
varied, and the enlisted men of the mili- 
tary organizations must necessarily con- 
tinue to be drawn from the same class 
of the population that is now in the ser- 
vice. 

The system of half a century ago was 
that all ablebodied men between the ages 
of 18 and 45 were to be placed in military 
organization for defensive use in case of 
necessity. The preat people of this coun- 
try are so taken up in the world of busi- 
ness that it is almost out of the question 
to bring about order and efficiency in so 
vast an organization. However, it formed 
the basis from which the National Guard 
grew into being and capable for imme- 
diate service in emergency. 

It is the duty of all American free- 
holders to encourage legislation to in- 
crease the efficiency, and to liberally sup- 
port the State military forces, for it 
is the part of wisdom, indeed of neces- 
sity, to properly maintain a National 
Guard as a reserve for our regular army 
and for contingencies within the States. 
If we were altogether unprepared, it is 
almost certain that emergencies would 
present themselves too promptly, while 
by preparation in peace time for hos- 
tility, conflict may be averted. 

The mobilization of the National Guard 
of California at Santa Cruz in June last 
was beneficial and a good lesson in the 
military art. Aside from the valuable 
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instructions in camp duty, it placed in 
evidence several important facts, namely, 
both defective and insufficient legislation. 


The quartermaster’s department is left, | 


to a great extent, without proper assist- 
ance. It is expected to accomplish its 
work and attain efficiency in the absence 
of considerable necessary machinery; for 
instance, there is no non-commissioned 
staff; this is now essential and should be 
authorized without delay and distinct 
from regiments; the men should be se- 
lected with regard to special fitness as 
to clerical and business capacity and in- 
structed in the duties of the department. 
All this applies equally as well to the sub- 
sistence department. 

The organization of the signal depart- 
ment is an incongruity, and the excellent 
work performed in the cantonment by the 
signal man was accomplished in spite of 
its peculiarity. 

It is manifest that little attention has 
been bestowed upon the usefulness of a 
corps of engineers. Such an establish- 
ment is almost as essential as the medical 
department, yet the National Guard is 
without such a corps in complete form. 
There are other defects to which legisla- 
tive thought should be directed, but 
space precludes further detail in this con- 
nection. 

The concentration of the division in a 
general camp was, in fact, a school for 
such information as could not be optained 
at the home stations. It was assumed, as 
a matter of course, that the various com- 
panies and regiments had been brought 
to a standard fitted for this higher and 
more extended school, but the value of 
the encampment was less than it should 
have been, for the reason that the rudi- 
ments or first principles had been neg- 
lected. 

The supervision of the Military of Cali- 
fornia is not sufficient. The general offi- 
cers do not attach enough importance 
to frequent visits among the troops of 
their commands and to the work of their 
inspectors. They seldom see their regi- 
ments unless the regiments themselves 
invite them to do so, then only on some 
occasion of social ceremony when a prob- 
ing inspection would not be good form. 

The Springfield arms are now almost 


out of date, otherwise the equipment of 
the California Guard is excellent through- 
out, and with a few ©xceptions is ample. 
Much pains have been taken in utilizing 
the appropriations to the best advantage 
in all purchases, and, if with such facil- 
ity, the troops would cultivate discipline 
to the highest standard, they would on 
all occasions be prepared for any call. 

Referring to the Springfield rifle it 
should be remembered that the National 
Guard who entered the U. S. service dur- 
ing the Spanish-American conflict was 
placed at a very great disadvantage by 
that arm. In this respect, the Govern- 
ment was then not able to place the -vol- 
unteers on an even footing with our regu- 
lar army, and the enemy, who were, to a 
man, supplied with the modern small 
calibre. Notwithstanding this disparity, 
the State soldiery promptly volunteered 
for active service and willingly made the 
best of the equipments the Government 
could furnish, and be it said in great 
praise of the volunteers who were called 
into action that they heroically pene- 
trated the broad field of destructive fire 
of the Spanish Mauser rifle long before 
their own inferior arms could become ef- 
fective. 

The National Guard throughout the 
land will hail with great satisfaction the 
recommendation just made by General 
Buffington, the Chief of Ordinance of 
the U. S. Army, to the effect that the 
National Guard of the country be sup- 
plied at an early date with the Krag- 
Jorgensen rifle and carbine. 

Next to forming a regiment, discipline 
is the first object that presents itself; 
it is the soul of a military organization, 
and unless it is well established, soldiers 
under certain conditions become danger- 
ous to themselves and to the State that 
supports them. Discipline will be an 
easy matter as soon as officers and men 
in their self-imposed military task can 
understand that there is no hardship nor 
any surrender of self-respect or individ- 
ual rights in forming the habit of obed- 
ience, or subordinating their own will 
and inclinations to those of their super- 
iors in rank while on military duty. 
Surely such discipline is no more than 
a commercial house will exact from all 


connected with it, and should meet with 
no more objection. 

We find in ordinary practice and in 
the school of instruction that it must not 
for a moment be forgotten that the mere 
drill in the drill regulations and the use 
of arms form a very small—although a 
very essential—part of tue instructions 
required to prepare troops for conflict. 

Handling troops on the field of action, 
or the means required to put troops to 
the best possible use, or, in fact, any 
use, guard and outpost duty, reconnais- 
sances and marches, the movements of 
and intentions of an enemy, collection of 
information as to the strength of the 
opposing forces and their means for of- 
fensive or defensive work, the establish- 
ment of hospitals and the means for the 
care of the sick and wounded, the conduct 
of sieges, the feeding and clothing of the 
men, the sanitary measures, the estab- 
lishment and management of supply sta- 
tions, the transportation, the proper 
make-up of each arm of the service in- 
tended to act together, logistics in gen- 
eral, all this requires application, educa- 
tion and experience, and cannot be ac- 
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complished without a degree of intelli- 
gence not always appreciated by the Na- 
tional Guardsmen. 

It is hardly possible to point out too 
strongly the importance of a system of 
schools for the officers and another for 
the non-commissioned officers and candi- 
dates for promotion in the National 
Guard. No doubt, much attention is now 
given in this respect, but there is laxity 
in the work where the schools exist, 
where they do not they should be estab- 
lished, and reports of progress required; 
for the officers by brigade commanders 
and for the non-commissioned officers by 
Colonels of regiments; finally all forward- 
ed through the regular channels to the 
Adjutant-General’s office. 

In conclusion, it is suggested that the 
excellent relations which exist between 
the National Guard and the regular army 
on account of the mutual professional 
interest, though encouraged by the Gov- 
ernors of the various States and the 
War Office at Washington, be still fur- 
ther facilitated by more frequently unit 
ing the two branches of service in the 
State encampments. 


A Matter of Opinion 


Our current issue pre- 

A Plea for Our sents a comprehensive- 
Navy Yard. ly illustrated article 
on Mare Island, the 

United States Navy Yard at Vallejo, of 
which establishment comparatively few, 
even of our own people, realize the mag- 
nitude and significance. Ten years ago 
there was an anxious month or two on 
the Pacific Coast, when indications point- 
ed to a serious “brush” with Chili. So 


far as this coast was concerned, she 
(Chili) was in every way better fitted 
to inaugurate hostilities than we were to 
repel them. 

General Miles said at the time that 
our Golden Gate guns “were not worth 


their weight in scrap iron.” The Pacific 
Coast has progressed rapidly since then, 
and the official embodiment of this his- 
tory is largely crystalized in the radi- 
cally altered statue of the Mare Island 
Navy Yard. 

Selected by Admiral Sloat as the proper 
site for our navy yard, its official exist- 
ence was ushered in by our Dewey of the 
Civil War era, Commodore Farragut. Its 
administration is now entrusted to his 
worthy successor, Rear Admiral Miller. 
The Government’s admiralty interest of 
the great San Francisco bay and its con- 
tiguous areas really begin at the Farral- 
lone Islands, twenty-five miles out at sea. 
At the Golden Gate and on both sides of 
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it, formidable arrangements have been 
made and continue to increase in effect- 
iveness. No hostile fleet need look here 
for “scrap iron” guns. Alcatraz Island, 
the Yerba Buena Naval Training School, 
Angel Island SBarracks, and finally 
twenty odd miles further up the noble 
bay, the citadel of naval science and me- 
chanical activity on the Pacific shores, 
Mare Island, impress the beholder. 

The private marine and manufacturing 
interests ciustering around the Straits 
of Carquinez and San Pablo Bay, ag- 
gregate nearly a half billion dollars. if 
this appear exaggerated, remember that 
the entire grain traffic of the State cen- 
ters at Port Costa. Establishments like 
the Selby Smelting Works, Port Costa 
Flour Mill, Hawaiian Sugar Refinery, 
Port Costa Lumber interests, etc., 
require deep sea-going vessels to go 
forty miles up from the Gate to 
these very shore lines. This would 
seem a mere repetition of the veriest com- 
monplace to our community—but like the 
signs we cross under every day, they get 
so common that we do not know them at 
all. But when anything interrupts the 
grain traffic at Port Costa, we suddenly 
realize it spells disaster, not only to us 
but to tens of thousands of our regu- 
lar customers. When the Vallejo Cham- 


ber of Commerce, therefore, demands the | 


specific attention of the United States 
Government for the improvements of 
these inshore waterways it voices the 
paramount interest of San Francisco and 
half of the State. 

An interesting and far-reaching discus- 
sion, assuming the dignity of national im- 
portance and of the highest practical 
bearing on the future of all navy yards, 


has arisen within the last few years. It 
brings up the question of the Government 
building its own vessels, or a portion 
of the same, in its own yards. A forcible 
argument in the affirmative is presented 
by the Secretary of the Vallejo Chamber 
of Commerce in our illustrated articie. 

A bill is pending in Congress for the 
attainment of this object. Among its ac- 
tive promoters and sympathizers is our 
ex-sailor Governor, the present U. S. Sen- 
ator, Geo. C. Perkins. His labor in behalf 
of all interests affecting Mare Island has 
been unremitting and singularly success- 
ful. The attractive new Gothic chapel, 
costing $5,000, just dedicated, is among 
the latest measures for which he is en- 
titled to full credit. As a permanent 
memorial of his services to the naval in- 
terests of California he personally prob- 
ably ranks the great Naval Training 
School at Yerba Buena (Goat Island), as 
among the most lasting and effective. 
Few of the many thousand ferry boat pas- 
sengers who daily catch a glimpse of the 
singularly classic structure in passing the 
snug southwest cove of Goat Island, 
either realize what it all stands for, or 
remember that it has enabled us to offi- 
cially restore the original name of San 
Francisco, the delightfully reminiscent 
“Yerba Buena.” 

It is firmly believed that the plucky lIit- 
tle city of Vallejo is entitled to extraordi- 
nary credit for its vigilant battle in behalf 
of converting our splendid navy yard 
from a mere repair station to a construc- 
tion yard, and that in this effort she is 
entitled to the cordial co-operation of the 
city of San Francisco and the entire con- 
gressional delegation, not only of Cali- 
fornia but the Pacific Slope at large. 
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Reviewed by Grace Luce Irwin. 


The genius of the Slav— 
Fire from both Russian and Pole, I 
the Snows mean—seems to burn to 


of Poland. intensity always, a _ hot 
fire for those Northern 
temperatures. Those peoples seem to 


know less restraint than we, in art (per- 
haps in life), mor* enthusiasm, less mod- 
eration, more patience. In their novels 
they are realists, burning to a fiercely 
romantic heat, lacking humor but en- 
grossing because powerful. “The Argo- 
nauts,” by Eliza Orzeszko, translated 
from the Polish by Jeremiah Curtin, is 
splendidly long. It is too long a story 
to tell here, unless one’s pen wore a 
seven-leagued boot, but it is a devouring 
pleasure to the novel reader par excel- 
lence. So many characters move in it, 
so many incidents happen from day to 
day—it is life. Simple almost to child- 
ishness, perhaps, are the methods of such 
a realist as this Polish woman, but the 
outcome is bulk and a novel of modern 
life worth learning from. A novel such 
as “The Argonauts” serves to show us 
the real crudity of our intellectual Euro- 
peans. Read it; there is not a page which 
will bore you, and you will find out, too, 
how to use properly the word “decadent.” 

(“The Argonauts,” Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York.) 


It is not surpris- 
ing that the latest 
book by the hu- 
morist, Mr. Gelett 
Burgess, should 
contain a number of poems whose import 
is serious, for the same courage and origi- 
nality which account for the expression 
of the whimsicalities of such a poet, 
speak out, when the time comes, in the 
equal sincerity of his more serious 
moods. 


Youth’s Challenge. 


“A Gage of Youth” is a little bwok, 
bound tastefully in brown leather. It 
is artistically natural, and naturally ar- 
tistic—it is difficult to say wherein one 
lyric is superior to another. The key- 
note, however, is struck in the opening 
lines: 


“Youth’s in the saddle: hot place for 
him! 

Let them make way for him—Love and 
old Time, and grim Want! 

Hark to his vaunt: gaze at the gage he 
has cast. 

Who'll win at last? 

God help him, what an array for him! 

Tremble and pray for him! Youth cannot 
die! 

“Hope gives her fervor: he fights for 
her, 

Long days and nights for her, pinning 
her scarf to his sleeve; 

Sans let or leave, breaking the guard 
of the foe, 

Gallantly, so 

Winning the tourney’s delights for her: 

Jesu, what sights for her! Youth cannot 
die!” 


This was the zestful spirit of “The 
Lark” publication, and it is the exhilar- 
ating tocsin of more than half the ideas 
of these poems, seemingly flung forth 
in an art form singularly finished and 
attractive. 

A tiny epitome of experience is shown 
in “Enthusiasm”’: 


“Child of the burning heart, 
Child of the blossoming soul, 
O Song of Life and Art, 
God keep you brave and whole! 


“Failing—still feel the fire; 


om 


Winning,—still keep the dew; 
Striving,—still hear the lyre; 
This be my prayer for you!” 


“Ballad of the Hyde Street Grip,” a 
San Francisco rhapsody, should be read 
with interest, not only because of its 
musical lines, but for its fund of local 
color. 

“God made the summer for the hobo 
and the bummer chump,” should thrill 
a new audience, and appeal as before 
to the heart of the nature lover, vaga- 
bond, and to the eternal spirit of youth 
which ever craves freedom from things 
small and trifling. 

(Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. Price, 
$1.00.) 


To the numerous 
gentle readers and 


By the Author admirers of that 
of David Harum. literary sensa- 
tion, “David Har- 


um,” a book dealing 
with the personality of its author and 
presenting one of his earlier stories, 
should appeal. “The Teller,” this story 
is called, by Edward Noyes Westcott. 
“David Harum,” written in the years 
while its creator was hopelessly ill, as 
every one knows, was published only 
after his death, although he lived long 
enough to receive the publisher’s ac- 
ceptance, after having sent the manu- 
script without success many times be- 
fore. “The Teller” must have been writ- 
ten at an earlier period. It is interest- 
ing, containing elements of wholesome 
human interest, told simply in clear, con- 
cise English: however, lacking in the 
humor which sparkled through the longer 
book. Mr. Westcott, peing a banker, 
wrote always of the banking business. 
He was not a romancer—merely a real- 
ist. In the second half of the present 
volume a brief biography is given, and 
selected portions of his letters to his 
daughter. “If David Harum were to be 
published, even without much delay,” he 
wrote, “it would in all probability be 
posthumous. I have had the fun of 
writing it anyway, and nobody will ever 
laugh over it more than I have. I never 
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could tell what David was going to say 
next. * * The work filled up a good many 
hours which would otherwise have been 
very dreary, and gave me some amuse- 
ment, but that’s about all there is to be 
said about it.” In spite of his quiet, 
common-sense modesty, however, the 
world had more to say of it. 


(“The Teller.” D. Appleton & Co., 
New York.) 

In the writing of poetic 

A Novel that prose Americans, with 

is a Poem. a few notable exceptions 


snch as Hawthorne 
and Poe, have been unable to equal the 
work of Europeans. Poetry seems to 
be in the air which the French and Ger- 
mans breathe—our supreme talent yet 
lies in money getting and mechanical 
invention, which remarks re-arise upon 
the not unimportant occasion of perusing 
the “Amata” of Richard Voss, translated 
from the German by Roger 8S. G. Boutell. 
Enthusiasm over literature is also almost 
facetiously regarded in certain parts of 
the West, but what matter? How charm- 
ing is this story, how simple, how deli- 
cately sentimental. It is classic in sub- 
ject and chaste in treatment. Few 
American short story writers would have 
dared do it, because American editors 
would have “‘shied” at it. It is too 
distant from “real life,” too lacking in 
humor, not enough “smart” in style, 
to strike one as a “good selling book.” 
But the style is beyond cavil, the 
subject matter a poetic dream. It is 
a highly-polished ghost-story — like a 
fire-opal. A young man, overtaken by 
sickness, is carried unconscious into the 
house of an Italian, which is in an an- 
cient Roman tomb and over one, and 
here visits him the restless ghost of a 
Roman maiden, Amata, who lived at the 
time Nero darkened his world. She was 
a Christian martyr, but weaker than 
a Lygia, died cursing the Christians’ God, 
and calling too late upon her pagan lover. 
Thus her spirit is unable to find peace. 
Richard Voss, the well-known European 
litterateur, who dreamed this lovely 
story, has devoted himself to philosophic 
studies in Jena and Munich, living partly 
at Frascati, near home, in the Villa Fal- 
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conieri, and partly on his estate near 
Berchtesgaden. He is noted as both 
novelist and dramatist. His latest work, 
“Sigurd Eckdal’s Bride” (Ibsenian only 
in name), is published by Little, Brown 
& Co. “Amata,” by The Neale Publish- 
ing Co., Washington, D. C. 


An artistically gotten-up little bouk, 
useful as well as ornamental, and con- 
taining numberless new things, is “One 
Hundred and One Sandwiches,” compiled 
by Mrs. May E. Southworth of this 
city. It is a welcome addition to one’s 
Cook Bookery. 

(Published by Elder & Shepard). 


The material for many 

In the Real’ tales is contained in the 
Vagabondia. sketches Mr. Walter 
Wyckoff has written, in 

his latest book, “A Day with a Tramp 
And Other Days.” Beside the title article 
he has written “With Iowa Farmers,” “A 
Section Hand on the Union Pacific Rail- 
way,” “A Burro-Puncher,” “Incidents of 
the Slums.” The articles are mostly made 
up from notes taken some years ago, 
when he lived the life of a tramp, in order 
to study conditions of the poorest sort 
of labor. And their value lies not alone 
in the truths they tell. Mr. Wyckoff is 
a careful, intelligent observer, who tells 
what he has to say in a simple, straight- 
forward manner which is very pleasing. 
His style is plain, but correct and inter- 
esting, and the true tales he unearthed in 
his journeyings are told with a degree of 
art which makes them highly entertain- 
ing. Mr. Wyckoff has now returned to 
Princeton, the college from which he 
graduated and is Assistant Professor of 
Political Economy there. More work of 
his sort, many more books of this kind 
are needed before we will know all we 
should of the vast labor issues of this 
country. Mr. Wyckoff’s somewhat simi- 
lar papers on “The Workers” were what 
won him fame and let new light in upon 
the condition of laborers in both the city 
and country. It started quite a zest for 
finding out “how the other half lives.” 


(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 
City). 


“A Crazy Angel” is the rather curious 
name of a quite commonplace book. It 
is only the usual diverting love story in 
which there are a number of supposedly 
clever young people, who succeed in re- 
maining ignorant of the true state of 
their feelings for each other until the last 
chapter. The scene is laid in Norway, 
and the characters American tourists, 
with the addition of a delightful, big, 
blonde Norwegian, Lars Anderson, who 
is quite too simple and strong for them to 
easily understand. Everybody is happy 
at the close and no harm done. The 
quotations are well selected. 

(“A Crazy Angel,” by Annette Noble, 
in collaboration with Grace Lathrop Col- 
lin. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York 
City). 


“Talks with 
Great Work- 
What Successful Men ers” is a large 
Have to Say. volume of en- 
tertaining ma- 
terial, edited 
by Mr. Orison Swett Marden, editor of 
“Success.” The contents are a series 
of personal interviews with men who 
have achieved success in life through 
their own efforts. Successful men in 
many walks of life have been sought out, 
among them our American Senators, 
financiers, railway kings, inventors, col- 
lege Presidents, authors, farmers, pro- 
fessional men. To our aspiring and ener- 
getic young America what subject could 
be more interesting than the opinion of 
such men upon the practical question of 
“getting on in the world?” And “the 
author sincerely trusts that there are 
young people who, after reading these 
true tales, which explode the excuses of 
those who think they have ‘no chance’ 
in life, will be encouraged to start out 
and duplicate them.” However, the least 
interesting part of “an example” is the 
being guided by it. 

“The aim of the young man of to-day 
should be, then——’”’ is asked of Senator 
Depew——“To do something worth do- 
ing, honestly. Get wealth, if it is gotten 
in the course of an honorable public 
service. I think, however, the best thing 
to get is the means of doing good, and 
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then doing it. It is the most satisfactory 
aim I know of.” 

Sir Thomas Lipton—‘I remember as if 
it were yesterday how utterly hopeless 
my financial condition seemed to be 
when I was a boy of fifteen in New 
York.” 

Russell Sage—‘You ask me why I don’t 
stop work. I'll do it if you will answer 
me one question: ‘What else can I do 
that will do as much good and keep me 
as well?’ Well, you can’t answer it; no- 
body can.” 

“What do you say is the first requi- 
site for success in the literary field’ 
is asked of Anthony Hope:—‘“I can ans- 
wer only for my style of literature, and 
there I should say the ability to invent 
a plot. Style is excellent: it can be ac- 
quired, I think, but is absolutely useless 
without plot. To have something to say 
is the first thing.” 

Good advice is pleasing, even though 
we have not the stamina to stint our- 
selves following it. The book is full of 
good advice. 


(“Talks With Great Workers.” Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co., Publishers, New York.) 
“American citizenship 

is not a privilege; it 

Philosophy of is a propagandum.” 
Citizenship. This quotation from 
his latest book, “‘The 

Affirmative Intellect, ’ 

sums up the working creed, religious as 
well as social, of the author, Mr. Charles 
Ferguson. Of course he preaches. And 
his preaching includes the philosophy of 
the NOW. For he deals with the pres- 
ent and the future, rather than with the 
past. And he studies creative forces. 
The primal and spiritual impulse he finds 
in faith—the faith of the affirmative in- 
tellect. Its outward manifestations he 
sees, in embryo, in three social organ- 
isms: the Church, the Political Party, 
and the University. To the University, 
as the intellectual element, of this com- 
bination of heart, body and head, is 
assigned the obligation of leadership. 
Its duty, opines Mr. Ferguson, is to train 
youths in American citizenship, not that 
they may passively enjoy benefits con- 
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ferred, but that they may actively extend 
the principles of liberty and civilization. 

(The Affirmative Intellect. Funk, Wag- 
nalls & Co., 30 Lafayette Place, New 
York. Price, 90 cents.) 


Justin Huntly McCarthy 
has been for some years 

Life of the constructing a romantic 

Poet Rogue. novel founded on the 

career of Francois Vil- 

lon, that wild French 
poet of the middle ages, who wrote won- 
derful lyrics in the slang of the Paris 
of that day. Contrary to the general rule 
Mr. McCarthy has dramatized his story 
already: in fact, did so even before 
its publication, and Mr. E. H. Sothern in 
producing it has scored one of his most 
distinguished successes. 

“If I were a King” is the title of the 
novel, and it has been published by R. 
H. Russell in a most attractive setting. 
An interesting picture of the life and 
time of Villon, Mr. McCarthy has pre- 
sented, full of thrilling adventure, dra- 
matic episodes interwoven with a charm- 
ing love story. Beautiful drawings in 
color and pictures of Mr. Sothern and his 
company in the principal roles, as well 
as attractive type and handsome binding, 
make the book unusually attractive. 
Mr. McCarthy has long before this made 
a reputation as a master of graceful 
diction and of a delightful style. Also 
he has shown great powers as a roman. 
cer. 

(“If I were King.” Published by R. H. 
Russell, 3 West 29th Street, New York.) 


After all, no thor- 

ough-going North- 
Mr. Cable’s Rebels. erner like Mr. 

Winston Chur- 

chill can give 
the charming picture of Southern 
nature and Southern womanhood, which 
Mr. George Cable can manage in 
fewer chapters and with less pains. 
What is the loving charm’ with 
which he invests his “Rebel” hero- 
ine. They have the sparkle and wit- 
chery of real life and of Meredith’s 
girls. “The Cavalier,” his latest, is an- 
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other story of the war of the Rebel- 
lion, but from the Confederate side this 
time, and below Mason and Dixon’s line. 
A young Confederate officer tells the 
story of his loves and adventures. Much 
happens, wonderful, saucy damsels troop 
by, a Yankee officer dies beautifully to 
the strains of “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner,” there is warring and waiting—of 
course, has it not all been told again 
and again? Yes, but never better than 
in “The Cavalier.” Mr. Cable’s humor is 
inimitable. His vivacity grows with every 
fresh essay. The illustrations are of 
course by Mr. Howard Chandler Christy. 

(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
Price, $1.50.) 


One of the best books of the season i) 
the matter of material and dress is “The 
Ruling Passion:” being a collection of 
short stories by Mr. Henry Van Dyke. 
No one in this country to-day is writing 
stories of more breadth, delicacy and lit- 
erary value. In sweep and close-to-na- 
ture-ness they belong to the same cate- 
gory as do Jack London's. 

(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
Publishers, $1.50.) 

“Up and Down the Sands of Gold” is 
the poetic title of a very charming novel 
by Mary Devereaux. It is a story of mod- 
ern life, laid in some village on the coast 
of New England. The quaint characters 
are well drawn, and the human interest 
of a bright and wholesome order. No 
sweeter love-story has been told for 
some time than is to be found on these 
pages. They are brimming, too, with hu- 
mor and cheerfulness. “Up and Down the 
Sands of Gold,” by Mary Devereaux, Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co., Boston. 


“It was a hot, sultry 

War Paint and morning in the latter 
Canoe. part of August, 1811. 

A dugout canoe, con- 

taining two occupants, was swiftly 
speeding down the Scioto, at a point 


near which the city of Columbus now 
stands.” 

Here we have the opening words of 
“The Sign of the Prophet.” 


it is a tale 


of Tecumseh and Tippecanoe. In the 
opening words we have the where and 
the when. If you buy the book and read 
it, will you like it? i do not know. I 
did not enjoy it, but I think you will. 
The tale, that of a young szout in Harri- 
son’s army, by name Ross Douglas, is 
well-told. Mr. James Ball Naylor, the 
author of “Ralph Marlowe,” has a clear, 
sane, dignified style. He is a lover of 
nature and of wild, free life, which those 
rough pioneer days and the Indian life 
they led gave free scope. ‘I'he pictur- 
esqueness is that of Cooper's Leather- 
stocking tales. It is primitive, adven- 
turous—this element of picturesqueness 
—not dramatic. Governor Harrison ap- 
pears on the pages as a character; and 
the book is long enough, full enough of 
the dangers of that half-savage warfare 
carried on at that time, to be of import- 
ance. The Indian interest is the para- 
mount one. And Indi.ns in fiction, from 
Cooper to “King Noanett,” are all alike. 
After the battle of Tippecanoe, Douglas 
comes in contact with the Shawnee Pro- 
phet and his ward, a paie-face adopted 
daughter—called La Violette. “At the 
side of the clean-limbed steed trotted 
a nimble, sure-footed gray pony, and 
seated upon its back was a young 
woman. The robe of rich furs which 
enveloped her person neatly concealed 
the fact that she rode astride. The hood 
of her cloak was thrown back, and a cata- 
ract of fine, red-gold hair rippled down 
her shoulders. Her face was beautiful, 
her skin milk-white and satiny, and her 
eyes were the violet-blue of the midsum- 
mer skies. The rein she held in her 
hand was of braided horse-hair, orna- 
mented with shells and jingling coins; 
and the housings of her plump palfrey 
were of crimson cloth, trimmed with a 
fringe of gold.” This description carried 
me back to medieval romance, when 
there really were beautiful women and 
chivalry. The scout, Douglas Ross, of 
course capitulates to this vision, but not 
until the end of the book. Meanwhile 
he runs the pleasures of war and adven- 
ture. | 


(The Saalfield Publishing Company, 
New York and Chicago.). 
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The re-appearance of old favorites in 
new form is certainly one of the bright- 
est features of the book market during 
the holidays. Who has not a tender mem- 
ory (even though he be very grown-up 
indeed) of those wonderful stories for 
girls and boys, which Miss Alcott gave 
our youth, and which we are surprised 
to find we enjoy more than ever? What 
commonsense, realism, humor, heartiness 
she feasted us on! Such rare out-and-out 
fun there is in those realistic little his- 
tories of hers. And here we have “Little 
Men” out in a new edition, to delight 
everybody all over again. The book is 
beautifully gotten up: tasteful as to bind- 
ing, paper, print and general style. Best 
of all, it is lavishly illustrated by that 
inimitable child portrayer, Reginald 
Birch. The best appearance the charm- 
ing book has ever made. 


(“Little Men.” ‘Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston.) 


A story of boarding 
school life for girls, 
which is neither 
mawkish nor dull, 
should be in demand. So Miss Gabrielle 
Jackson’s books are deservediy popular 
among young people. in “Caps and 
Capers” she gives an account of life at 
a boarding-school, which seems almost 
ideal, inasmuch as it is managed on nat- 
ural, wholesome principles. Friendship 
between pupils and teachers is the cor- 
nerstone of success, in such a school as 
Miss Jackson depicts. Girlish fun is not 
suppressed, but wisely guided, and frank- 
ness in all things taught, so that the fault 
of so much boarding school life—the en- 
gendering of deceit—is eliminated. “Caps 
and Capers” is an interesting book to 
put into the hands of any fifteen year 
old girl. 


Henry Altemus Company, Publishers, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


A Clever Girls’ 
Book. 


Mr. Channing Pollock, the one time dra- 
matic critic, who during the past two 
years has divided his attention between 
William Brady’s theatrical attractions 
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and magazine work, has written a novel, 
a story of the Passion Play, entitled “Be- 
hold the Man!” It deals with the life of 
the Bavarian peasants, who enact the 
Passion Play at Oberammergau. 


(Neale Publishing Co., Washington.) 


“Galopoff, The Talking 
Pony” is a charming tale, 
which Tudor Jenks, au- 
thor of so many good 
things, has written for young foiks. It 
has been published in attractive form, 
both as to covers and illustration. There 
is no doubt as to Mr. Jenks’s position in 
“literature”; he is one of the most amus- 
ing of present-day writers, and all that 
he gives us is good reading.“Galopoff” 
is a story of modern child-life, and in 
telling it the author has done a delightful 
bit of work. The characters he intro- 
duces are all likeable—all but “Gudgins,” 
and his hour is brief. He had to be in 
the book, for the author’s quick sense of 
humor must present a foil to the agree- 
ble people, young and old, that his vigor- 
ous imagination has conjured up. The 
book is a series of delightful incidents 
and vivacious conversations between the 
two charming little girls and the pony. 


(Henry Artemus Co., Philadelphia.) 


More Tame 
Animals. 


“Calumet ‘K’” is a book by Merwin 
Webster. It is a long, realistic story of 
business life, including the incidents 
about a great grain elevator, relations 
with union men and walking delegates. A 
story for men, not romantic, but written 
from the standpoint of one who admires 
“business” qualities. 


(The Macmillan Co., New York. Price, 
$1.50.) 


If you have a boy who wants to read 
of boyish adventure—not the “blood and 
thunder” sort—but the honest American 
kind, out on the plains of New Mexico, 
give him “Tommy Foster’s Adventures,” 
by Fred A. Ober, illustrated by Stanley 
Arthur. 

(Henry Altemus 
Price, $1.00.) 


Co., Philadelphia, 
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PIEDMONT SPRINGS 


By CARLOTTA L. SESSIONS. 


this idyllic spot is located, and 

still it nestles at the foot of 

a wide range of hills in one of 
California's most populous. districts. 
“Oakland has no park,” said a tourist 
recently. No park! Just take the Pied- 
mont car at 14th street, and ride to the 
end of the route! Out from the busy city, 
past lovely rural houses, up hill and 
down, by swift transit, until the car halts, 
at the end of the line, before a lonely 
depot, at the foot of a soft-hued moun- 
tain, no sign of life or habitation near. 


°| OMPARATIVELY few know where 


and trees and shrubs innumerable. 

The entrance pittance paid, the 
swinging gates unfold a Paradise! In 
the foreground a substantial setting to 
the picture, .s the Club-House, with 
slanting roof, wide verandahs, tables and 
chairs arranged cosily; a type of civili- 
zation breaking in upon Nature. 

Various narrow paths lead off, myster- 
iously, down into the ravine. Follow- 
ing one of these the world is left out- 
side, and a perfect fairy-land of wooded 
beauty appears. Down, down, the little 
path winds besides a big, flowery can- 


Club House, Piedmont. 


Puzzled eyes finally see a sign, “To 
Piedmont Springs.” “How far?” “Only 
a block,” the accommodating conductor 
replies. 

The pretty, tree-lined road, slightly 
elevated at first, in its descent presents 
a view of deéightful possibilities. A 
small unique building and a turn-stile 
labeled “Piedmont Post Office,” guards 
the entrance to the park. This is a very 
recent innovation. Beyond may be caught 
glimpses of broad paths, bright-hued flow- 
ers, a charming villa (the “Club-house’’) 


yon, beneath overhanging rocks and 
trees. The saucy sun peeps through the 
foliage upon the lilhes and palms which 
rear their heads in the lavish insolence 
of Nature upon either bank of the can- 
yon. Rustic bridges span the deep cre- 
vasse, and fine old trees, blue gums and 
others, rise upon either side as though 
to shield its beauties from the outside 
world. 

One mighty oak is noticeable upon the 
left bank of the canyon, about midway 
to the Springs, whose youth is over, but 
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New Club House, Piedmont. 


whose sturdy trunk is covered with 
names and initials, and whose strong, 
outspreading arms support a small plat- 
form containing rustic seats for the visi- 
tor. The effect is picturesque, reminding 
us, too, that the world has been here 
and left tokens of its presence. Further 
on we are again reminded of this fact, 
for there are large tables and benches 
evidently designed for picnic parties. 
But the most interesting structure in 
this lovely dell is the “Grotto.” What 
appears as a tremendous boulder has 
been built deep in the hills, and there, 
in the twilight of concealed electricity 
ferns cluster around springs of sulphur 
and magnesia water, while, within a tiny 
aquarium, inserteu in the rocky wall, fish 
dart about, flashing light from their gol- 
den fins. It all seems so natural that it 
is hard to realize that the artistic in- 
genuity of man had planned and exe- 
cuted such a lovely picture. Towards 
the northern entrance several thickly 
verdured trees shroud the canyon in 
temporary gloom, but beyond lies a wide 
area of broad open sunshine. This is 
the entrance on the north, and has been 
reserved for gardening purposes, and 
several hundred rose bushes are con- 
tinually in bloom, besides quantities of 
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palms and exotics, which have been 
planted there. 

Piedmont Springs is rapidly being ex- 
tended, and soon all its sixty acres will 
be under full cultivation. 

Piedmont Springs is three miles north- 
east of Oakland, and Oakland is a great 
city in Alameda County, and Alameda is 
one of the fairest portions of our fair 
State. 

There are numerous stories of the 
early explorers which prove that Ala- 
meda and San Mateo Counties were the 
earliest discovered. The first historians 
refer to Alameda as the “Place of the 
Alameda,” which means the place of the 
poplar, Alameda being the Spanish term 
for poplars, many varieties of wnich were 
found there growing along the streams. 

The first man to receive a grant of 
land within the county was Don Luis 
Maria Peralta, to whom was granted the 
Rancho San Antonio of five leagues, be- 
ing the whole of the country west of 
the Contra Costa hills, between San Le- 
andro Creek, and the northern county 
line. Right here to-day is Oakland, with 
its suburbs of Piedmont, Alameda and 
Berkeley. | 

Don Luis Peralta never resided upon 
his princely domain (his home being at 
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San Jose), but he divided his territory 
among his four sons (and some say his 
four daughters), but the latter early 
lost their claim to possession. 

Of the sons, Vincente was given Enci- 
nal de Temescal, now Oakland (named 
thus because of its beautiful oaks); to 
Antonio Maria he gave the next south. 
erly portion, now East Oakland, includ- 
ing Piedmont and Alameda. 

Right here a few words of praise is 
due to the splendid governing system of 
the early Spaniards. 

In establishing their pueblos (or 
towns) the Spaniard had a complete mu- 
nicipal system. Three agencies were em- 
ployed, military, civil and religious. ‘rhe 
presidio, or garrison, represented the 
military; the pueblo, the town; and tne 
mission, the church. The latter played 
the most prominent part. This govern- 
ing code was derived from the Romans, 
and therefore, as under the Roman, 
Gothic, Spanish and Mexican laws, com- 
munities in towns held their lands in 
common. When thirty families had lo- 
cated on a spot the pueblo was a fact. 

The white man thought the land was 
only to be seen and straight-way seized. 
This idea gave rise to many internal dis- 
sensions, and the Spaniard held rigidly 
to his rights until proper agreement 
could be made. 


33 


Old Oak Tree in Piedmont Canyon. 


No historical record of Piedmont can 
be found, but several old settlers have 
kindly given us some authentic facts of 
interest. Although without the city 
limits, Piedmont Park and Springs is vir- 
tually an extension of Oakland. 


A portion of the Piedmont Park prop- 
erty originally belonged to Mr. Walter 
Blair, but he sold it to the “Piedmont 
Land Company,” and it now is included 
in the Park. . 


“The Piedmont Land Company” was 
incorporated April 14, 1853, with Mr. Jas. 
Gamble as its President, and five direc- 
tors. Its object, as set forth in the origi- 
nal certificate, was to “engage in and 
carry on the business of buying and sell- 
ing real estate in Alameda County,” and 
to make such improvements as should be 
necessary. 

Mr. James Gamble suggested the 
pretty name of Piedmont, derived from 
the Piedmontese hills of Italy, meaning 
“at the foot of the mountain.” No more ap- 
propriate name could be found. A hotel 
was built on the site of the present Club- 


House, and the sulphur springs were 


somewhat improved, blue gum _ trees 
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were planted, and rustic seats were pre- 
pared. In tnose early days it became a 
very popular resort. At first the grounds 
were open to the public, but some years 
ago the tract passed into the hands of 
the Realty Syndicate, which company has 
made all the varied improvements men- 
tioned at the commencement of this ar- 
ticle. The original hotel was burned 
down, and the new modern Club-House 
is not only frequented by the public dur- 
ing the day, but is rented for private ar- 
fairs, dinners, etc., in the evening. In 
early days that portion of Piedmont 
known as Blair Park, was thronged by 
thousands on Sunday, when open-air con- 
certs and balloon ascensions were given 
with a view to attracting the public. 
The present owners desire to keep the 
Park artistic and refined, and intend 
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to make it the most beautiful pleasure- 
ground in California. 

Nestling at the foot of the mountain, 
on the outskirts of a thriving city, its 
location is unexcelled; wondrously gifteu 
by Nature, and aided by men who seek 
to let Nature be her own surveyor as 
far as possible, it is romantically charm. 
ing. 

If its old trees could speak, what sto- 
ries they could tell of those mysterious 
first days of Alameda, when Indian and 
Spaniard dreamed beneath their shade 
until the vigorous white man put all 
their dreams to flight. A traditional Past 
of intense interest has “Piedmont in tne 
Hills.” 

With all these advantages we preai:ct 
a brilliant anu long-lived future for this 
section of beautiful Alameda County. 


Piedmont Canyon. 


NOTICE. 


Subscribers to the Overland Monthly 
wishing to bind Vol. XXXVIII, will re- 
ceive a complete printed Table of Con- 
tents with title page by sending request 
for same to the publication office, 5! 
Kearny St., San Francisco. 
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A HYGIENIC REVOLUTION 


The Admiralty of the Modern Royal 
Navy of Sweden adopts as wearing ap- 
parel for its service a material origi- 
nally used for ages by the Hindoo races 
of India. The Medical Boards respec- 
tively of the Navy and Army of the King- 
dom of Sweden are in advance of the 
world in their official recognition of one 
of the greatest discoveries in Hygienic 
Science. 

A great and beneficent industry built 
up in Sweden, the products of which are 
already recognized all over Europe, is 
now being introduced on the Pacific 
Slope. 


What Ramie Is. 


The raw material for Ramie Under- 
clothing consists of the fibre of Ramie, 
an Asiatic perennial plant, a specie of 
the “Boehmeria genus” (nettle family) 
possessing all the hygienic requirements 
for health underwear. 

This raw material has been highly 
esteemed from time immemorial and ex- 
periments to spin the fibre into a thread 
have never ceased, encouraged by large 
rewards offered by different governments 
for the successful solution of the prob- 
lem. All attempts were in vain until 
a few years ago the invention was made 
by Ringheim’s Carlskrona Hosiery Fac- 
tory of Carlskrona, Sweden, and it is now 
turned to the practical and benificial use 
to which it has been destined. 


The Hindoo races domiciled in the 
tropical valleys of India were the eéar- 
liest civilized people to realize the full 
import of unobstructed perspiration. 


The healthy or unhealthy state of the 
human body depends most of all on its 
alimentation and on its ability to per- 
form its processes of secretion:and excre- 
tion. Every atom of food consumed, every 
particle of air inhaled must, after a com- 
pleted circulation, disappear from the or- 
ganism. 

The skin, which has the largest share 
in the excretion of waste matter, is able 
to excrete as much as 1,600 grammes of 
perspired matter in an hour. If a consid- 


erable portion of the skin be injured and 
it therefore becomes incompetent to per- 
form its functions essential to life, death 
soon follows, no matter how healthy the 
internal organs may be. That it is of the 
first importance to health that the skin 
be healthy is very evident. Negligence 
in attending to the skin is often punished 
with loss of life or with life-long suffer- 
ings. Investigators in physiological 
science (such as Brown-Sequard, d’Ar- 
sonal, and others), have shown that the 
matter given off through the skin by per- 
spiration, and that from the lungs by ex- 
piration, are terribly poisonous. By ex- 
periments on dogs and other animals it 
has been found that a small dose of sweat 
from the human body injected into the 
animal causes speedy death with horrible 
symptoms. 

Obstructed perspiration is therefore the 
same thing as a poisoning of the body. 

It is, as is well known, the function of 
the blood to effect in its circulation the 
renewal of the tissues in the body. The 
skin, the lungs, the kidneys, and the bow- 
els carry on tue process of excretion, up- 
on which the weal or woe of the whole 
system depends. The skin performs the 
most important work in these processes 
of excretion, and any obstruction thereof 
lays the foundation of most of the painful 
internal maladies which embitter human 
existence. Besides other constituents, 
the perspiration contains urinary matter, 
salts and fatty acid. Through minute ves- 
sels these matters are pressed out from 
under the skin, to pass off from the body 
through the pores in the form of perspira- 
tion. If this perspiration be obstructed, 
the sweaty matter collects round the mi- 
nute vessels, and after awhile, as the 
amount increases, the nerves of the skin 
are affected, and that painful malady 
we call rheumatism has made its first 
appearance in the body. If, now, the ex- 
cretion of the sweaty matter from the 
minute vessels be prevented, it remains 
in the blood and settles in other parts 
farther in, and becomes the root of inter- 
nal rheumatism, gouty concretions, cal- 
cinations in the joints, etc. On continued 
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gathering of these substances ensues 
blood poisoning (Ptomaine), and death 
begins its work. 

It is, therefore, of vital importance to 
the health of tae body that good perspira- 
tion be kept up. A chief essential for 
bodily well-being is, indispensably, per- 
fect and unhindered perspiration. 

From what has been said above, it re- 
sults that the human body, in order to 
preserve its health, must be covered with 
underclothing which shall not obstruct 
the perspiration; but the chief fault in 
the underclothing in use up to the present 
time is just this—that it does not satisfy 
this indispensable desideratum. 

Wool, cotton, linen, and silk, for in- 
stance, are not fully suitable raw mater- 
ial for underclothing, mainly because 
they conserve either too much or too 
little of the natural heat of the body. 
Textile fabrics from these raw materials 
become too closely felted or too loose, 
so that no constant porosity can be main- 
tained close to the skin. The pressure 
of the upper clothes so far reduces the 
utility of the meshy tissue that ventila- 
tion and perspiration are obstructed. 


Wool Underwear Dangerous to Health. 


Wool has an absorbent power of 
forty-three per cent of its weight 
without producing a sense of wetness, 
and parts with its moisture very 
slowly. Under the microscope woole. 
fibre is seen to be a hollow string, witi 
saw-like edges and a sharp point, com- 
posed of small cones. A compact network 
of millions of such fibres pressed against 
the skin absorbs the moisture, perspira- 
tion, and the fatty secretions of the se- 
baceous glands till it becomes satur- 
ated; and after that more moisture and 
perspiration collect in the network till 
this encases the body like a wall and pre- 
vents the access of air. .What thus most 
closely envelops the body, a poisonous 
and polluted stratum of air, which be- 
comes all the worse if old felted woolen 
garments are worn, acts retroactively 
with injurious effect upon the vessels and 
nerves of the skin, which, as it were, 
grow languid and weary with the bur- 
den imposed upon them in the discharge 
of their functions. 


The incomplete excretion of the waste 


and poisonous matter of the body are 
followed by injurious consequences. Ex- 
perience also bears out the statement 
that first rheumatism makes itself felt 
by those who wear woolen underclothing, 
and that nervous and internal maladies 
usually follow soon after. A woolen 
undergarment after once having been 
worn may be looked on as a living nest 
of millions of microbes which lodge at 
their ease in the hollow fibres; or of de- 
composing organic matter, the worn-out 
tissues excreting through the pores; and 
thence comes the disagreeable smell 
which, as is well known, can never be 
entirely removed from woolen under- 
clothing that has been worn, however 
much it may be washed. 


It has recently been discovered that 
some woolen underwear CONTAINS AR- 
SENIC IN A MORE OR LES» DEGREE, 
brought about by the use of a solution oi 
arsenic in scouring the wool, as well as 
by using arsenic powder in preserving 
the pelts of sheep in order to keep them 
free from worms. 


This fact alone should be sufficient rea- 
son NOT to wear wool next to the skin. 


RAMIE UNDERCLOTHING 


which we have brought into the market 
may be regarded as fully answering the 
demands of bygiene. 

The first and essential condition for 
suitable underclothing is, as has been 
stated above, that it consists of an airy 
cellular texture, which allows of free 
perspiration and ventilation. 

The fibre of Ramie shows, under micro- 
scopic and microchemical examination, 
a hard, even cuticle, with a thin crystal- 
lized lining of oxala.e lime. The pith of 
the fibre consists of a firm ligneous cel- 
lulosta, with a power of swelling of about 
10 per cent., and the-fibre exceeds in di- 
mensions al: other vegetable fibres used 


in materials for clothing. The proper- 


ties of this fibre make it uniquely suit- 
able to form a thread sufficiently firm 
and elastic to resist the pressure to 
which the tissue of underclothing must 
necessarily be exposed. | 
In order that underclothing should 
properly fulfill its purpose, it is also nec- 
essary that it should, in its measure, 
contribute to regulate the heat at the 
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surface of the body. This Ramie Under- 
clothing does, by storing up in itself a 
portion of the heat of the body, and thus 
preventing its being carried off by the 
air around. However airy Ramie tex- 
ture may be, it would still be of no good 
for underclothing if it did not possess 
the invaluable property of being able 
to absorb and retain in it a certain 
amount of heat. The heat absorbed by 
the fibres is gradually radiated through 
their fine, even, and lustrous surface; but, 
as the fibres do not absorb more than 
a certain amount of heat, the body does 
not suffer any unnecessary loss of it. 
The fibres must, it is true, first take 
some heat from the body, but not much; 
and then the Ramie texture acts as a lit- 
tle reservoir of heat, receiving and giv- 
ing back warmth in a fixed proportion 
according to the thickness of the texture. 
In this respect Ramie Underclothing is 
far superior to underclothing of any 
-Other material. Wool, cotton, linen and 
silk, as is well known do not in and of 
themselves produce warmth, but only 
—being more or less poor conductors of 
heat—by preventing the radiation of 
heat from the body. 

It is a fact that Ramie Underclothing 
is felt to be cooling in hot summer 
weather and warming in cold weather. 
What has been said above clearly ex- 
plains this. We dare to affirm that an 
undergarment which thus regulates an 
even, normal temperature of the body at 
the surface of the skin satisfies one of 
the greatest demands that can be made 
in regard to underclothing. In active 
bodily exercise, wherein a higher degree 
- of heat perspiration is excited, the Ra- 
mie Garment does not become wet and 
chilly. After violent perspiration, when 
the body comes to repose again and the 
heat passes off, the garment quickly be- 
comes dry and comfortable as before. 
This is a positive advantage over all 
other kinds of underclothing. We may 
call to mind the well-known fact that 
woolen underwear clothing becomes sim- 
ply loathsome when it is wet through 
with perspiration. 

Ramie Underclothing has, moreover, 
the property of not making the skin dry. 
As is well known, the fatty glands are 


of the greatest importance to the skin. . 


They secrete a fattv matter which keeps 


the skin (epidermis) soft, and protects 
the nerves and: vessels from injurious in- 
fluence from the outer air. So important 
to the skin is this secretion of fat that 
if the fat were removed ailments in the 
blood-vessels and nerves would ensue. 
When people wear strongly absorbent 
woolen underclothing they sometimes 
feel a shivering. This is caused by the 
absorption of the fatty matter of the 
glands, whereby the skin is left without 
protection against the influence of the 
surrounding air. This cannot happen 
with our Ramie Underclothing, which 
thus, in this respect, possesses an advan- 
tage that cannot be too highly prized. 


RAMIE UNDERWEAR. 
Health-Giving—Health-Preserving. 


The above description shows that the 
beneficial influence of Ramie Under- 
clothing on the body depends especially 
upon the following characteristics: 

That it has an airy, unalterable cellu- 
lar tissue. That the other clothes cannot 
felt the meshy tissue. That the tissue 
possesses the property of storing warmth. 
That it does not hinder perspiration or 
render it more difficult, but facilitates it. 
That it secures complete ventilation at 
the surface of the body. That it re- 
ceives warmth from and returns it to 
the skin. That it is cooling during op- 
pressive heat and warming in cold wea- 
ther. That it does not feel chilly-or damp 
after perspiration. That it makes the 
skin healthy and elastic. That it does 
not absorb the fatty secretions of the se- 
baceous glands. That it acts soothingly 
and strengtheningly on the nervous sys- 
tem. That it prevents the germination 
of diseases of the skin, rheumatism, etc. 
That it speedily expels superficial rheu- 
matism. That it gradually cures more in- 
veterate rheumatism, gout and several 
other maladies. That it is very agree- 
able to wear, and that it does not felt or 
shrink, and is almost indestructible. 

For further information address Ring- 
heim Ramie Manufacturing Co., 14 San- 
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some St., San Francisco. Write or ca-l 
for our booklet, “About Ramie,”’ which 
we will send you free of cost. In order 
to facilitate the introduction of our 
Ramie Healtn Underwear more rapidity, 
we will, for a short period, sell same di- 
rect to the consumer. Price for gentle- 
men’s garments, $3.25 a piece or $660 
per suit. Ladies’ garments, $3.00 a piece 
or $6.00 per suit for all weights and 
sizes. 

Many testimonials from people who 
have been cured of Rheumatism, etc., 
by wearing our Ramie Underwear are 
on file in our office. 


The entire manufacturing and agri- 
cultural community of California will be 
greatly interested in learning that Prof. 
Hilgard of the State University of Cali- 
fornia, has declared that no country on 
earth is so well adapted as this State for 
the production of Ramie, which has al- 
ready been extensively grown here with 
admirable results as regards cultivation, 
but has been to a larger extent abadoned 
through lack of suitable machinery for 
treating the fibre. 

A machine and process for the decorti- 
cation and preparation of ramie, hemp, 
and jute has been invented, and recently 
put into practical use, which obviates 
the difficulties heretofore encountered in 
obtaining regular and sufficient quanti- 
ties of fibre caused by the present supply 
being obtained from China and India, 
where it is extracted by hand labor. 

The machine and process referred to 
are owned by the National Fibre Com- 
pany of San Francisco, which desires to 
establish on a large scale the cultivation 


of ramie and hemp, and has acquired 
land and will grow these fibres with a 
view of interesting farmers to grow 
same. 

The Company, in conjunction with the 
Ringheim Ramie Manufacturing Co., 
whose manufactures of ramie under- 
clothing are on the market, will guaran- 
tee to purchase all suitably-grown fibres 
prepared by its machines, at prices more 
remunerative to growers than they are 
receiving from the cultivation of other 
crops. It has acquired from reliable 
sources, in order to insure obtaining the 
best results, a quantity of hemp seed 
and ramie seed and roots, which it will 
sell in small quantities to intending plant- 
ers, with full information necessary for 
their cultivation. 

As soon as the cultivation is sufficient- 
ly extensive to warrant a regular and am- 
ple supply, the company will establish 
and equip a manufactory in this State, 
with similar machinery to that used by 
the Ringheim Ramie Manufacturing Co., 
and manufacture the fibre grown in Cali- 
fornia into men’s and women’s underclo- 
thing, hosiery, handkerchiefs,  table- 
cloths, napkins, umbrella covers, shoe- 
linings, fishing nets, etc. 

In order that the growers of these 
fibres may also paticipate in the large 
profits accruing from their manufacture, 
the company will dispose of to intend- 
ing growers 400 shares of its treasury 
stock of the par value of $100 per share 
at $25 each. 

For full information regarding cul- 
tivation, prices of seed and roots, and 
application for stock, address the 


NATIONAL FIBRE CO., 


14 Sansome St., Room 33, 


San Francisco, Cal. 
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An answer to every movement made by \\ 
the body is found in the action of President 
Suspender. Alistrain is relieved. No other 
suspender is built on the same principle as 


PRESIDENT 
SUSPENDER |: 


Every is guaranteed. Look for 
on the ckles. Trimmings cannot rust. Extra 
heavy style for manual workers. The price is Sec. 
If the nearest dealer can’t supply you, send the 

ce direct to us and receive a poair of new design 

mail postpaid. 


-C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO., Box 242, Shirley, Hass. 


TO VISIT SAN FRANCISCO 


Without seeing the DIAMOND PALACE would be like visiting Europe without 
seeing Paris. It is a leading feature Of San Francisco. It is a marvel of beauty 
and elegance. It is unquestionably the most magnificent jeweiry emporium in 
the world—the splendid conception of a master mind, a controlling genius. 
Artistic taste and skill challenge competition here. To be appreciated it 
must be seen. Every traveler and visitor should go and examine the marvels 
of genius at 


No. 221 MONTGOMERY STREET. 
A. ANDREWS, Propiietor. 


your Room. 


Wash delicate things — 
laces. doilies etc one cannot 
sendtothe ordinary wash,)in Pearlines 
way, viz: Soak,rinse, 
directions on each packet. S read — 
while wet,onamirror or windowpane. 
When dry theyrequire 
no ironing. Grand advice 
for bache ors, maidens, 4 
boarders and hotel guests 
and for fabrics too delicate™™mm 
andvaluabletoriskto 
others’ hands. 
Pearline is 
for washing andcleaning 
where-ever water can _ 


- 
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Tourists and travelers who make the Palace their head- 
quarters will be surrounded by conveniences such as are not 
obtainabie in any other hotel in the West; off the court are 
the grill rooms, telegraph and telephone offices, writing 
rooms, barber shop, billiard parlor, carriage office, book 
stand and typewriter offices. 

On one side of this immense hotel—the largest in the 
world—is the wholesale and manufacturing district; on the 
other tueatres, retail stores, clubs, railroad offices, banks 
and newspaper buildings. Street cars to all parts of the 


oe ix | city, depots, Cliff House and parks. Pass the entrance. 
iat American Plan. European Plan. 


a 


>. 


DOREY & CUNNINGHAM 


We carry a complete stock of MEN'S FURNISHING GOODS, 
Shirts, Underwear, Neckties, Etc. 


509 MONTCOMERY STREET 


4 MARKET STREET 
302 MARKET STREET 
F ALDS Business College 
24 Post St., San Francisco 

The Leading Commercial School West of Chicago 


ESTABLISHED NEARLY 40 YEARS 


is a national, international, metropolitan and cosmopolitan institution. Students came 
last year from 53 Counties of California, 17 States and Territories, and 7 foreign coun- 
tries, and the annual enrollment was nearly 1,000. 300 graduates sent to positions an- 
nually. 18,000 graduates successfully applying their knowledge. 28 teachers, 65 typewrit- 
ing machines in the typing department. Open the entire year, day and evening. Pupils 
may enter any time. Individual instruction. 


WRITE FOR NEW 80 PAGE CATALOGUE AND COLLEGE JOURNAL. 
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California} 


CREATEST SUMMER 
AND WINTER RE- 
SORT IN THE WORLD 


Best reached via the 


VARIOUS ROUTES 
of the 


Southern Pacific 


Manv miles shortest—many hours fastest—finest 
scenery—choice of routes—limited trains—per- 
sonally conducted tourist excursions, 


ACROSS THE CONTINENT 
Details at nearest office 


Southern Pacific 


Write to 

4 Montgomery St., . 349 Broadway, 
San Francisco. New York. 

238 Clark St., Chicago. 


Swift and splendid rolling on 
the California Limited 

San Francisco to Chicago 

in 75 hours 


Santa Fe 


Ticket Office, 641 Market St. 
and Ferry Depot 


PACIFIC (SAST 
AND 
AAS THE 


ARGEST 


BULLETIN 
CENTSA Mont 


Sunoay Eprrion 


Sampue Copies Maiced Free | 
THE Wy 
BULLETINS 


Ov. San Francisco | 
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ANSON S. BLAKE 
President 


W. J. SCHMIDT 
Superintendent 


DREDGING COMPANY | 


6 California Street, San Francisco, California. 


ON APPLICATION. 


TELEPHONE MAIN 5729 


CONTRACTORS for DREDGING and RECLAIMING WATER FRONT LANDS. 


PLANS AND ESTIMATES FURNISHED 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


| EAGLE BRAND |. 


VALVES 
GASKETS 
PORT GUM, etc. 


Special attention given 
to Navy Work 


14-16 FREMONT STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Russer Co. 


Boston Woven 
HOSE & RUBBER CO. 


NAVY SPECIALTIES 


Vim Pneumatic Hose 
Cowen Steam Hose 
Wolf Steam Couplings 
Rubber Belting 
Packing, etc. 


14-16 FREMONT STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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PIANOS 


Appeal to the most critical musical taste, 
and are receiving more favorable comment 
to-day than any other make of piano 
offered to the public. 


“Toes leading features are — 


Scientific Scale, 
Purity and 
Character of Tone, 


Sympathetic and 
esponsive Touch, 


Beauty and 
Modernity of Cases. 


Sold for cash or on the monthly pay- 
ment plan and for rent. 


We sell other makes of pianos at prices 
and on terms that defy competition. 


BENJAMIN CURTAZ & SON, 


16 to 20 O’Farrell St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Dr. Lyon’s 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


AN ELEGANT TOILET LUXURY. 


Used by people of refinement 
for over a quarter of a century. 


The Gardener 
an 
The Housewife 


They cost alittle more. They 
are worth a great deal more 
than the ordinary kind. Sold 
everywhere. 1902 annual free. 
D. M. FERRY & CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 


| 


ENNEN'S 


TYPEWRITERS 
GREAT BARGAINS 


We sell and rent better 
machines for less money 
than any house on the 
Pacific Coast. 


Send for Catalogue. 


Supplies of standard gual- 
ity always on hand. 


The Typewriter Exchange, 
536 California St., San Francisco. Tel. Main 2 


DEAFNESS 
THE AURAPHONE is a new invention 
which will restore the hearing of any 
one not Born deaf. Invisible in the 
ear, causing no disc Send 


for Pamphiet,—maliied Free. Ad- 
dress F. F. FINLAY, 529 


Francisco. CURED 


Sewing Machines 


PATTERNS 


J. W. EVANS 


1021 Market St., near Gth, South Side 


vose 

Psi 
The Farmer A 
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| SS NSILET 
CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING, | 
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Sporting and Rifle Powder 


THE CALIFORNIA 


POWDER WORKS 


Smokeless 


Manufacturers of 


Hercu les Shot Gun Cartridges 


Black and Smokeless 


CANNON, SPORTING AND MINING POWDER 


330 Market Street, San Francisco. 


Works at Hercules and Santa Cruz. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE RED STAR 


(A Biography of Earth.) 


A WONDERFUL Book 


setting forth a new theory of the cre- 
ation of worlds, and bringing forth 
thereon of man, and the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms; showing how, 
when, and for what purpose Earth 
was made; showing the foundation 
of all religions and dogmas; this age 
of Earth being called the kosmon 
era,in which man seems to have at- 
tained a spiritual and physical bal- 
ance; not dry reading, but an inter- 
esting and instructive narrative. 

All thinking people should read this 
book, and glean therefrom hundreds 
of new ideas. Published by The 


ORDER OF EMETHACHAVAH, 
Denver, Colorado. 
572 pp. Price (cloth) $2.50. 
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A TRIAL FREE. 


TAR-PINE CATARRH CURE 
A New Discovery That Positively Cures. 
THE GREATEST BOON EVER OFFERED TO 8UFFER- 
ERS FROM THOSE DREAD DISEASES, CATARRH 
AND HAY FEVER, 
NOTHING LIKE IT UNDER THE SUN. 


Thousands have studied and experi- 
mented for years to discover a remedy 
that would not only relieve but cure Ca- 
tarrh and Hay-fever, absolutely and per- 
manently, but all have failed in giving 
any more than merely temporary relief. 
We have the only positive and complete 
remedy in our 

TAR-PINE GATARRH CURE 
and the reason for this is simply in the 
fact that we have used in the formula, 
new remedies that have never before 
been tried in the treatment of Catarrh 
and Hay-fever. 

In order that every one afflicted may 
have an opportunity of testing the merits 
of our remedy we will send absolutely 
free, a trial treatment of our Tar Pine 
Catarrh Cure, to any one who will write 
for it, and enclose two 2-cent stamps for 
mailing. You can use the trial treatment 
and see for yourself the great good you 
will derive from it. Our treatment con- 
tains absolutely new ingredients whicn 


. have never been used in curing Catarrh 


or Hay-fever. The result of a discovery 
by one of the greatest medical authorities. 

Send for the trial treatment at once and 
obtain immediate relief. There is no rea- 
son why you should still suffer when the 
remedy is so easily within your reach. 
Remember, the trial treatment is abso- 
lutely free if you send two 2-cent stamps 
for mailing. 


BELL DRUG CO., 


Dept. C, 4 and 6 East 14th Street, New York City. 
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‘Here is a glimpse of 
Fairyland and Wonderland, 
where swans paddle idly 
among the water lilies, 
where humming:«birds flit 
among roses, where lilies 
ever bloom on the grounds 
of Hotel Del Monte at 
Monterey, California. It’s a 
year-around Paradise, where 
sunshine and sea and air 
conspire for health and 
gladness, and Nature sings 
her eternal rune. 
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IRVING INSTITUTE 


Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. 
2126 CALIFORNIA STREET 
Art, and Elocution, 

For Catalogue address the Principal. Reopens Aug. 
Rev. EDWARD CHURCH, A. M. 


RTHAND. 

4 PERNIN easily by 
mall or self-instruction. position, no shading, con- 

_ nective vowel method; BS Aa the world in shorthand. 
Free lessons; text-book on approval. Write H. M. PER- 
NIN, Author, Detroit, Mich. 


MORPHINE 


home. No loss of time from business. No. relapses. 
Free sample and book (in plain sealed envelope). 
scribe case. DR, Room 51, Binz 
Houston, Texas. 


A PERFECT BUST 


OPium 
habits per- 


e famous “‘NADINE’’ New 
System of development. All 
hollow or slighted parts are 
rapidly filled out and made 
beautiful in contour. The en- 
tire form may also be developed 
15 to 30 lbs. more when desired. 
Harmless, failure impossible. 
Fully guaranteed. YOU WILL 
HAVE TH 
TENTION OF A FORM AND 
FACE SPECIALIST UNTIL 
DEVELOPMENT IS FULLY 
COMPLETED. Highly endorsed by physicians. 
structions, photos, references, etc., sealed free. 
close stamp for postage. 


MME. HASTINGS, B.S., 50 Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


Have OVERLAND BOUND 

a | Magazines and Fine Bindings 

@g Blank Books Made to Order 
PHILLIPS BROS. 

BOOKBINDERS 

be 505 CLAY ST., SAN FRANCISCO 


Accredited to the Universities. Conservatory of Music, — 


E PERSONAL AT- | 


| Gold Medal, Paris, 1900. 
E. & 8. CALIFORNIA. 


Olive Oil. 


_ Stands without a peer In point of purity 
| and deliciousness. 

Sold in San Francisco by: 
_W. J. BRYAN, Apothecaries Hall, under 
| Grand Hotel; Wm. Searby’s Pharmacy, 
400 Sutter Street; The Lion Pharmacy, 

852 Market Street. 
50c. and $1.00 a bottle. 


EKMAN-STOW CO., 


No. 1 Montgomery street. 
OROVILLE CALIFORNIA 


A. Zellerbach & Sons 
PAPER.. OF ALL KINDS 


416-426 Sansome St., S. F. 


Los Angeles Branch—311 N. Main St. 


BLAKE, MOFFITT 
& TOWNE 


Dealers in 


Paper 


May quickly | be gained by using © 


In- | 
En- 


TELEPHONE MAIN 199. 


55-57-59-61 First St..S F. 


Blake, & Towne, 
Cal. 
Blake, McFall & Co 
Portland, Or. 


Ladies to do plain needlework for us at home 
We furnish materials and pay §7 to $1 
per week. Send stamped envelope to STANDARD CO. 
Desk, O M..Indiana Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


CANCER 


WITH NOE. URE 


Tumor, Piles, Skin and Womb Diseases, Fistula, wheee, 
ete. Result of 30 years experience. Convincing book 

sent free. DR. D. M. BYE CO., Box 34, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. (The tors of the Oil Grr. 


DAINLESS AND PERMANENT HOME E 
| | NE A Trial Treatment Free. sent co anyone addicted to the use of 


were. | 
} Morphine, Opium or other drug habit. Contains Vital Principle hereto 


I fore — ~y —— in all others. We restore the nervous and phvsical systems and thus remove the cause. 
3 Confidential correspondence invited from all. $7. PAUL ASSOCIATION, 4g VanBuren St.,CHICAGO,ILL. 


BYRON MAUZ 


PIANOS 


308-312 POST ST., 8. F. 
Warranted for Ten Years—SQHMER AGENCY 
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Established 1852. 
Bank, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


JOHN J. VALENTINE - - - - President 
HOMER 8. KING - - - . - - Manager 
H. WADSWORTH - - Cashier 
F. L. LIPMAN - - - Assistant Cashier 
H,. L. MILLER - - - Second Assistant Cashier 
BrRaANncHES—New York, Salt Lake. Portland, Oregon, 

London Bankers—MEssrRs. GLYN, MILLs, CurRY & Co, 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
At Close of Business, July 31, 1901. 


Assets 

Loans $10,642,400 61 
Bonds, Stocks and Warrants. 2,191,727.10 
Real Estate .... 1,665,080.77 
Miscellaneous Assets 12,415 53 
Due Banke me Bankers 
Cash .. 0866 3..73,676.04 
$19,589,558,17 

Liabilities 
Surplus .... 5,750,000.00 
Undivided Profits” . $,811,290.28 
Deposits, Banks and 1,124 165,27 
Individual ........ §,006,108.68 
$19,589,558.17 


A general banking business transacted. Domestic 
and Foreign exchange bought and sold. Travelers’ and 
commercial credits issued, available in all parts of the 
world. Correspondence Invited. 


—— 


ISAIAS W. HELLMAN JOHN F. BIGELOW 
esident ice-President 


I. W. HELLMAN, Jr., Second Vice-President 


GEORGE GRANT W. McGAVIN, 
hier Assistant Cashier 


The Nevada 
National Bank 


OF SAN FRANCISCO 
CAPITAL PAIDUP - - - - $3,000,000.00 
SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS - 1,255,043.70 


New YorK CORRESPONDENTS: 
American Exchange National Bank 
Importers’ and Traders’ National Kank 
LONDON BANKERS: 

Union Bank of London, Limited 


PARIS BANKERS: 
Credit Lyonnais 


Letters of Credit Issued, Available in all Parts of 
the World. 


DIRECTORS: 


James L. Flood 
Henry F. Allen C. DeGuigne 
vi Strauss I. W. Hellman, Jr 
John F. Bigelow 


Lewis Gerstle 


John W. Mackay 

Isaias W. Hellman 

Robert Watt 
H, L. Dodge 


The Anglo-Califor- 
nian Bank, Limited 


N. E. Cor, Pine anp SANSOME Sts. 
HEAD OFrFiIcE—18 AUSTIN FrRIARS, London, E. C. 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL........ $6,000,000 
246 an hes 3,000,000 


AGENTS AT NEW YORK: J. & W. Seligman & Co., 
213 Broad Street. 

The bank transacts a general banking 
business, sells drafts, makes telegraphic 
transfers, and issues letters of credit availa- 
ble throughotu the world. Sends bills for 
collection, loans money, buys and sells ex- 
change and bullion. 


IGN. STEINHART 


M 
P.N. LIUENTHAL 


California Safe De- 
posit and Trust 
Company 


Corner California and Montgomery Streets, 
SAN FRANCISCO 

Transacts a general banking, trust and 
safe deposit business; is authorized by law 
to act as trustee, executor, administrator, 
guardian, etc. 

Wills drawn and taken care of without 
charge. 

Interest is allowed on open accounts sub- 
ject to check and on certificates of deposit. 

Savings deposits received and the usual 
savings bank rates of interest paid. 
Safe Deposit Boxes 

To rent at prices ranging from $5 per an- 

num upward, according to size, and valu- 

ables of all kinds are stored at low prices. 

DIRECTORS—James Treadwell, Wm. C. 
Peyton, W. F. Barton, Jos. H. Swift, R. D. 
Fry, A. D. Sharon, J. Dalzell Brown, Walter 
J. Bartnett, T. J. Hay. 

Officers—R. D. Fry, precident; J. Dalzell 
Brown, manager; E. E. Shotwell, secretary; 
James Conning, assistant secretary. 
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MAKE A SPECIALTY OF MAKING 
AND EXPERIENCED IN FINER GRADES OF 
OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, BUT THEY ARE HANDLED 


| 
THEM RIGHT. ~2 
Our PLANT 1S MODERN.OUR MACHINERY 
\, ENGRAVINGS. WORD, WE NOT ONLY 
HAVE EVERY REQUISITE FOR 
TO THE ENTIRE SATISFACTION OF ACUSTOMER 
IN THE ESSENTIAL MATTER OF TIME. = ‘4 


THE BeEsT;0UR EMPLOYEES ARE COMPETENT 
FINE ENGRAVINGS 
AS WELL AS QUALITY. 
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want to thank you for the 


ityou are losing 


ACTUALLY GROWS -HAIR 
ON BALD HEADS - 


Pror. J. AUSTIN, McVicker’s Theater Bldg., Chi 

DEAR Sim:- If any one doubts that 
me. Last March 1 was bald allover the top of my head and I was advised 
oo my hair. Y wa remedies; after five months treatment I have a fine head of 
good you have done me. I have more 

ow than ever had; all I did was to apply your remedies three times a week. 


neji are absolutely bald or have dandruff, itching sca ee Se Sas | pate which is a si 
nz bald act “sense. If you are absolutely bald write Pro 


STOPS FALLING HAIR 


You ean grow a full head of luxuriant hair Send 2c for postage PROF. J. H. AUSTIN, 
and secure long lashes and heavy eyebrows, 157 McVicker’s Theater Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 


- 


AWARDED FIRST PRIZE, 


MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE 
FAIR, 1895. 


OVER ALL COMPETITORS. 
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ou can —-% have them call on 


llhim so. He will belp you 


CURES DANDRUFF 


three fallen hairs from the morning combingsand mai 

enn to ym J. H. Austin, the celebrated scalp and skin on 
of years standing and nat: onal reputation, who willsend you abso- 
lutely FREE a diagnosis of your special case after making a minute 
tion of your hairs under his specailly constructed and pow- 

erful microscope, There isno charge whatever,andin addition he 
willsenda specie’ preas ge for your case put upin alittle box, 
also abonaenny FREER, en youare cured of DANDRUFF, which is 
the forerunner of ~ Me eg 4 NEW HAIR, Prof Austin asks 
that you tell your friends about SEND NO MONEY. If you are al- 
ready partly or totally bald writeand findthecure. WRIT TO-DAY to 


TO BREADMAHERS: 


Doubtless there are other good brands of flour, but 
Port Costa is always the best, and may be depended 
upon. This is not the result of chance, but comes 
through knowledge, skill and experience. The 
choicest California white wheat is selected for the 
purpose, and, in fact, through every detail of the 
milling, nothing has been left undone to produce su- 
perior quality. After many years of experiments, 
during which no modern method has been over- 
looked, the present improved system of milling has 
been selected. For a long time millers had endeav- 
ored to obtain the whitest flour from the grain; asa 
result the glutenous part of the grain was removed. 
Gluten in flour being the life-giving substance, it 
soon became evident to millers that some better 
method must be devised to retain this substance in 
the flour without destroying its color. In our Port 
Costa Mills we have at last found this method and 
are now making the whitest, purest and most 
nutritive flour ever manufactured in California. The 
only way to satisfy yourself as to the truth of this 
statement is to try the Port Costa Flour yourself. 
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AN OIL THAT LUBRICATES, CLEANS AND POLISHES 
GUNS, BICYCLES, TYPEWRITERS, SEWING MACHINES, 
FISHING RODS AND REELS, CLOCKS, TOOLS AND 
DELICATE MECHANISMS. : : : $ $ 


3 IN ONE 


; POLISHES FINE FURNITURE QUICKLY, EASILY AND 
PREVENTS RUST AND TARNISH ON METAL SUR- 
FACES. PRESERVES LIFE AND BRIGHTNESS OF 
BRASS AND SILVERWARE BY PREVENTING OXIDA- 
TION. FINE FOR SHOES, HARNESS, WOODWORK, 
: PARQUET FLOORS. SATISFIES EVERY OILING NEED 
OF EVERY HOUSE. : : : ::::: :: 3233 
SAVES LIFE AND LOOKS OF THINGS. SAVES LABOR 
IN APPLICATION. SAVES WORRY—A LOT COSTS A 
LITTLE AND A LITTLE LASTS LONG. NO ACID, NO 
GREASE, NO ODOR. WILL NOT GUM, COLLECT DUST, | I 
TURN RANCID OR SOIL. PERFECTLY PURE, SAFE 
AND SURE. ALL DEALERS SELL IT. FREE SAMPLE 
FOR A TWOCENT STAMP 88. 3° 8 | 


G. W. COLE COMPANY 


243 Washington Life Building 
NEW YORK CITY 


| 
OPS 
LEANS-POUSHE) 
FRIPREVENTS Rusti 
motor vencies, 
SICYCLES, 
GUNS, 
*| SEWING MACHines, 
| 
S.W.COLE Co. | 
i new | 


» 


A SWELL AFFAIR = 


| DENTS 
Toothache Gum 


aa 
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STOPS TOOTHACHE INSTANTLY. 
Not a Chewing Gum. 


Don’t take cheap substitutes. iIn- 
sist upon DENT’S—the original and 
only reliable. All druggists, 15 cts., 
or sent by mail on receipt of price. 
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SIMPLICITY 
SPEED 
DURABILITY 


Three things you should insist on having when 
purchasing a typewriter. 


THE FOX 


combines all these features as in no other 
machine, 


Model 3, 76 characters. Model 4, 88 characters. 
During the time “The Fox” has been on the 
market it has gained a reputation for 


Honest Construction 


that is unequalled. New Models have eYery 
Automatic feature. Art Catalogue on request. 


FOX TYPEWRITER CO., 


116 N. FRONT ST. 
Grand Rapids. - - 


. 
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ror... Phonograph | 
AND 
Graphophone 
PRICE 50c. 


THESE RECORDS ARE FAR SUPERIOR TO ANY RE- 
CORD ON THE MARKET. 


THEY EXCEL a 
IN “4 


AURABILITY, WILL NOT BREAK OR CRACK, AND ARE 
UNIFORMLY GOOD REGARDLESS 
OF SELECTION, 


WE SELL 


Edison Phonographs 


28 O'FARRELL STREET, SAN FRANC isco 


United Typewriter and Supplies Co. 
327 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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Skin of | Beauty isa Joy Forever. 


D*: T, FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL | 
CREAISI, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER 


Removes Tan, 


every blemish 


we taste itto be 
sure it is pro- 
perly made. Ac- 
2 cept no coun- 
terfeit of simi- 
lar name. Dr, L. A. ove anid to a lady of the haut-ton 
(a patient): ““As you ladies will use them, I recom- 
mend ‘Gouraud’s Cream’ as LJ of all the 
Skin preparations.” One b«t t six months, 
using it eve ory day. GOURAUD'S POUDRE SUBTILE re- 
moves superfiuous hair without Injury to the skin. 
FERD T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St., N.Y. 
For sale by all druggists and Fancy Goods Deal 
throughout the U. S., Canadas and Europe. 


HEADQUARTERS 


Telegraphic Codes 


All the Standard Codes and 
Ciphers Kept in Stock 


JOHN PARTRIDGE 
otationer 


Manufacturing 
Printer, Lithographer and Bookbinder 


PURIFIES as well a8 Beautifies 


306 California St., bet. Battery & Sansome 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Sunt your Mogusines tome Telephone Main 614. 


The 


Murdock Press 


C. A. Murdock & Co. 


PRINTERS AND ENGRAVERS 


532 Clay St. 


SAN FRANCISCO CAL. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION 
GIVEN TO LITERATURE | 
PUBLISHED ON AND 
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eases, and. 


on beauty, and | 
defies detec- 
tion. Ithas 


ers 


| Nothing else will. For 10c we mail a sample 
| some 6p. illustrated booklet on “How to Have Easy, Healthy. 
| Shapely Feet.” It treats of the pe of the feet, the cure uf bun- 


WHITE ASH 
STEAM COAL 


MINED 


AT THE GREEN R.VER COLLERIES 


IN THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


BY 
THE BLACK DIAMOND COAL 
MINING CO. 


1S THE BEST STEAM COALIN THE MARKET 


OFFICE 204 FRONT ST. 
YARDS AT 450 MAIN STREET, S. F. 


ANTI-BUNION PLASTERS CURE BUNIONS. 


laster and a hand- 


ions, the prevention and removal of corns, incrowing toe nails.etc. 


Address FOOT REMEDY CO.., 46 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


9 LICK 
PLACE 


Pacific Towel Co. 


Tel, No 1780. San Francisco, Cal. 
GEO. E. MOORE, Proprietor. 


PRINTING 
AND 
WRAPPING 


Jan Fran(isc Tet. 
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BRITISH 


ERVICE 


LINE 
BOSTON 


t 
CIBRALTAR 
NAPLES 
CENOA and 


ALEXANDRIA 


ECYPT 
$.S. COMMONWEALTH 


(New twin-screw, 13,000 tons) 


S.S. CAMBROMAN 


(5,000 tons) 
Sailings Jan. 16, 1902 —— (Gibral- 


tar, Genoa, Naples), Jan. 4, Feb.12, 
1902 (Alexandria). 


LINE 


The steamers in the Dominion Line 
service are splendid ships of the finest 
construction, and offer the choicest ac- 
commodations. Service and cuisine per- 
fect. Large staterooms, fine promenade 
decks. The Commonwealth is Twin 
Screw, 600 feet long, and the largest 
steamship which has ever entered the 
Mediterranean. 

Send for “The Mediterranean I/lus- 
- trated,” an exquisite booklet, 


For sailings, rates, etc., apply to 


RICHARDS MILLS & CO. 
77-81 State St., BOSTON 
69 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
E. H. LOW, 1123 Broadway, N.Y. 
D. TORRANCE & CO., . Montreal, Can, 
T. H. LARKE, - . Minneapolis, Minn. 
A. F. WEBSTER, - Toronto, Ont. 
or any agency of THOS. COOK & SON and 
HENRY GAZE & SONS. 
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+ HOTEL 


RAFAEL + 


SAN RAFAEL, CALIFORNIA. 


The society resort, winter and summer, 
of California; fifiy minutes from San 


Francisco; sixteen trains daily each way; 
Otis passenger and baggage elevators; 
electric lights; service, tables, and ap- 
pointments not excelled by any hotel; 
dark room for amateur and professional 
photographers. Average thermometer in 
the winter months 64 degrees, excelling 
the temperature of Mentone, the famous 
health resort of Southern France. Open 
all the year. The climate will give im- 
mediate relief to the worst case of 
asthma, and seldom fails to permanently 


cure. There is no more handsome, 


.comfortable or desirable hotel in the 


United States than the Hotel Rafael, 
with its beautiful grounds, handsome cot- 
tages, elegant drives, magnificent scen- 
ery, and all forms of amusements. No 
finer tennis courts, bowling alleys and 
club house can be found. 


Rates : 
By the day..... $2.50 upward 
(According to room.) 
By the week.............. $15.00 upward 


Special rates by the month. 
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ou Say you 
don't feel like 


You had Coffee for breakfast ~ 


Try an experiment: 


ives 
Most in El- 
egance—in Satisfaction. 


Of Your Dealer 


Retail Price 
25 cts. per Pair 


If you cannot procure them, 
send us 25c. in stamps. 
Send us the name of your 
furnishers who do not han- 
dle the Flexo, and you will 
receive, prepaid, any of the 

following: 
Flexo Sleeve Elastics 
Flexo Cuff Holders 


Flexo Drawer Holders 
Flexo Tie Holder 


A. STEIN @ COMPANY 
218 Market Street, Chicago 


The DISCOVERY of the EDISON 


PHONOGRAPH 


Modern Times 
have not Pro- 
duced its Equal 
for Amusement 
Catalogues at all dealers, 
Natioral Phonograph Company,}f 


N. Y. Office, 135 Fifth Ave,: Chicago Office. 
144 Wabash Ave.: Foreign Dept... 15 Cedar St., N. Y. 


and Instruction. 


Free Trial 


DEATH TO HAIR---ROOT 
AND BRANCH 


NEW DISCOVERY by the 
@2 MISSES BELL 


A Trial Treatment FREE 
to Any One Afflicted 
Hair on Face, Neck, 
Arms. 


: We have at last made the 
discovery which has bafiled chemists and all others for 
centuries—that of absolutely destroying superfluous 
hair, root and branch, entirely and permanently, 
whether it be a mustache or growth on the neok, 
cheeks or arms, and that, too. without impairing in any 
way the finest or most sensitive skin. 

The Misses Bell have thoroughly tested its efficacy 
and are desirous that the full merits of their treatment, 
to which they have given the descriptive name of 
“ KILL-ALL-HAIR,” shall be known to all afflicted. 
To this end a trial will be sent free of charges, to any 
lady who will write for it, and say she saw the offer in 
this paper. ithout a cent of cost you can see for 
yourselves what the discovery is; the evidence of your 
own senses will then convince you that the treatment, 

*KILL-ALL-HAIR,” will rid you of one of the great- 
est drawbacks to perfect loveliness, the growth of 
superfious hair on the face or neck of women, 

Please understand that a personal demonstration of 
our treatment costs you nothing. A trial will be sent 
yeu free, which yoU can use yourself and prove our 
claims by sending two two-cent stamps for mailing. 


THE MISSES BELL 


DEPT. T 
87 and 80 FIFTH AVE. : . NEW YORK CITY. 


An Experiment. 
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~yoursell un noon- 

Drink | | | 
| NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH 
May lars g 
COCOA 
& NOTE THE DUFFERENCE / $10 to 
GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 
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YVORY SOAP is a plain soap —there is nothing 
in it but soap of the purest and best quality. 
Those who bathe with Ivory Soap can follow 
its use with glycerine, when needed to soften 
the skin, or with their favorite perfume or cosmetic. 
But as a rule persons who use Ivory Soap con- 
stantly do not have to resort to such means for the 
improvement of their appearance or for their comfort. 


IT FLOATS. 
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Revolvers and Rifles 
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30-30 SMOKELESS 
SOFT POINT, BULLET 


ND 


‘Patt Fire Ares’ Manats 
Colt’s turiag Company. UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO. 


FRANCISCO, CAL. Bridgeport, Conn. San’ Francisco, Cal. 
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Golcher & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS... 


and 
FISHING ,TACKLE 


gs about. our © 
“new plam for selling 


Pi ianos $1.50 a week. 


‘ZENO-MAUVAIS MUSIC co. 


M, C. 
SAVAGE RIFLES 
are superior ta any 
“other make, give 
exceeding accuracy, 
‘uniformity, cleanii- 
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